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T'AI SAN—ITS TEMPLES AND WORSHIP. 
By Rev. C. W. Mareer. 
(Continued from page 369.) 


Having described the grand temple in the city, I will now 
describe the road leading to the top of the mountain and the note- 
worthy things which lie along it. The road starts from the North 
gate of the city, and follows a ravine which separates the T‘ai San 
proper from an adjoining hill. It runs along the West side of the 
ravine for several Zi, and then crosses on a high bridge to the other 
side, and follows up to the junction of the two hills. Then descending 
a little, it runs into another ravine and crossing and recrossing several 
times the rocky bed of the torrent which comes down when it rains, 
it follows up to the first summit called the ‘South Gate of Heaven.” 
The first three /i is lined with temples and shops for the sale of paper 
money, appearing quite like a city street. Of these paper shops 
I counted twenty-eight. Thus far the road is a paved incline with 
occasional flights of steps; above this the ascent is almost entirely by 
successive flights of stone-steps. These steps are dressed stone slabs 
laid in masonry, and are about fifteen feet wide. Of these stone-steps 
there are in all five thousand six hundred and forty. On the level 
spaces between the steps are numerous small temples, pavilions and 
tea and eating houses. On both sides of the road far and near every 
projecting rock and peak, every cave and recess and ravine, and 
pond, and stream, and spring, has its name, many of them being very 
high sounding. There are also numerous inscriptions cut on the face 
of the natural rocks, some of them recording the visits of the cutters 
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but the greater part of them consist of but four or six characters, 
expressing some sentiment supposed to be suitable to the place in 
which they are engraved. Such is a general description of the road. 
Let us now notice the most prominent objects of interest in the ascent. 

Leaving the north gate of the city, and going to the North-west 
about one /i through a seattered suburb, you come to a high and heavy 
monumental stone arch, called the “Tai Tsung Arch.” It was 
erected in the Ming Dynasty, and is said to mark the beginning of 
the ascent. Above this to the right is a temple called the “ Fung 
Too Temple.” Taouist books say that Fung Too is the “ Prince of 
Darkness,” and the “‘ Pivot of the Nine Worlds.” On either side of 
him are the ten kings of Hades. One says that the seventh one of 
these is the god of Tai San. On the Pien, above the image, is written, 
“The Recompense is speedy.” In front of the steps is an ancient 
pine, on the top of which grows out a cypress branch which is called 
the “ Alighting Cypress,” 3 3 44. ‘To the left as you ascend is a 
large resting house erected by Ktien Loong. On the East is the 
temple of the three Emperors, Foo He, Shin Woo and Hwang Te, 
with images of each, and on either side are images of the eight 
Locust gods. Next is a temple called “ Ascending to the Origin 
Temple,” the god of which is popularly called the ‘ Eastern 
Mountain go! of Happiness.’ 3 Hf Hii HH. Above this on the left 
is-a temple called the “ Gallery of the Pearly Emperor.” 3 & By. 
Tn a lower story underneath the image is a conservatory filled with 
shrubs and flowers, all kept in excellent order. In one of the side 
buildings, which is ordinarily kept locked, is the skeleton of a priest, 
sitting cross legged as he died one hundred and twenty years ago. 
He sat down here and starved himself to death in search of im- 
mortality. A mask covers his face and a silk mantle hides his bones. 
As I entered the temple several women were waiting to worship him. 
The priest presently unlocked the door. They at once knocked their 
heads before him, and threw down some cash, when the priest lifted 
the mantle that covers his bones, and let them sce for a moment the 
ghastly skeleton. On the left of the road is the “ Fountain of the 
White Swan,” which formerly flowed abundantly, but was for some 
reason stopped up. It is said that when it rains the rushing of the 
water underneath may still be heard. Next comes a temple to the 
“North Pole Mother,” in fine repair, and full of nuns dressed like 
men. Women come here to pray for children. Opposite is a temple 
to the “Human Ancestor,” J\ ji], im which is an image of the 
renowned Ch‘in Sze Hwang. Connected with this is also a temple to 
the “Small Pox God.” Near by also is a temple to the “ Azure 
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tuler.”’ On this spot the Emperor K'ai Hwang of the Suy dynasty 
erected an altar and sacrificed to heaven. The god was afterwards 
titled by imperial decree “ Ruler of Universal Life.’’ Above this is a 
hall erected for the use of devotees, but now made into a temple to 
the ‘Eye God.” Near by is a fountain called “ Eye Fountain.” 
Multitudes wash in it, and also carry away the water to cure eye 
diseases. On the left is a temple to the ‘“ God of the Soil,” in front 
of which is the “Fountain of Purification.” Beyond this is a 
temple to the god or Prince of T‘ai San. It was once very large 


ryxt 


but is now mostly in ruins. It was formerly (in the T'ang Dynasty) 
the great temple in honor of T‘ai San. In it six Emperors have 
worshipped in person and sacrificed to Heaven and the T*ai San. In it 
stands a pair of cut stones with a third stone across the top. They 
are commonly called the Twin Slabs. The inscription on them is 
cut in several stories but is now illegible. Except the large inscription 
on the top of the mountain, this is the only authentic relic of the T‘ang 
Dynasty. On the right is a temple to the ‘ Host of Precious Nuns,” 
also a temple to the ‘God of Medicine,” and a pavilion for looking at 
the foam. In front of the temple of precious nuns is the “ Fountain 
of the Flying Lan” a fabulous bird. Near by is the cave of Prince 
Lii said to be the place where Tstun Yang, Prince of Lii, experimented 
for the pill of immortality, and a stone image of him is still in the 
eave. It is said that when he was living in the cave, he was one day 
cutting an inscription on the rock, when a K'‘eo, an animal like a 
scorpion, came and presented its head to him, and continuing to do 
so he took his pen and dotted its head, when it turned into a dragon 
and flew away. Tence the hill above the cave is known as the “ Hill 
of the Flying K‘eo.” Near by is a cave called the “ Water Screen 
Cave,” the name alluding to the water pouring down over the mouth 
like a screen or curtain. Further on, is the palace of the prince of 
Tu‘i San, with a dressing gallery attached. Above this is a thick 
grove of trees called “The Little ‘ung Lai.” Opposite this is a 
hill called “ Tiger Hill,” on which is a temple to the Eye God. Next 
comes a temple to Kwan Te, the god of war, and on the right is a 
resting pavilion with a well beside it. Beyond this is an ornamental 
stone arch called the “ First Gate of Heaven.” Here begin the stone 
steps which continue in successive flights to the summit. Next is a 
monumental stone arch erected in the Ming Dynasty, on one side of 
which is inscribed, “The place to which Confucius ascended.” By 
the side of this is the “ Pavilion of the Peaceful Cloud,” and at a 
little distance above is another monumental stone arch call ‘“ Steps of 
I{caven.” Tere is another temple to Yen Kuin, and at the road-side 
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is the “Pavilion of Temporary Rest.”” Then comes another monu- 
mental arch called the “ Purple Arch,” on which is inscribed, “ First 
Step towards Viewing the Height.” On the left of the road is a 
large two story temple to Kwan Yin, the goddess of Mercy. It is the 
finest and most frequented temple on the hill side. The goddess is 
properly known as the “Tsze Sun Neang Neang” - F% 4 4A, or 
“Posterity Mother.”” Her fame for answering prayers for posterity 
is wide-spread. On the right is ‘Change Clothes Pavilion,” where 
those who come thus far in fine clothing change it for others more 
convenient for the ascent of the mountain. The Buddhist Priests have 
named it ‘“ Merciful Name Hall.” Passing this, on the right is a 
small ravine “Arrow Shank ravine,” and above it a hill called 
‘Hanging Knife Hill,” on which it is said a revelation or book was 
given from heaven in the Sung Dynasty. Beyond is “ Infernal City 
ravine” and “Son of a Devil gulley.”” You next pass under a high 
and massive kwo or gallery called the “Ten Thousand Genii Gallery.” 
In it is an image of the Royal Mother Yen Kwin. Under it is the 
“Cave of Secret Genii.” On the right between two hills is a grove 
of cherry trees, and it said that on the rocks here were formerly many 
inscriptions of the T’ang dynasty, now mostly illegible. Next you 
pass a temple to the “North Star Mother,” anciently called temple 
of the “ Dragon Spring.” From this place to the summit inscriptions 
on the rocks are very numerous. Next comes a bridge called “ Kaou 
Lou Bridge,” and beside it is a monumental arch named “ Kaou Lou 
Arch ” so named from the man who built them. Beyond this bridge 
is a temple to the “‘ Three Rulers.” On the face of the opposite hill, 
an immense ravine intervening, the face of the rock is smoothed and 
a Buddhist prayer inscribed on it. It is said to be one moo in area. 
On a rock by the road side is the single character Foo, Buddha, cut. 
It is full ten feet square. Next you pass over “Foaming Bridge” 
and the mouth of ‘‘ Stone Prayer Gallery,” in which is cut on the face 
of the rock the Buddhist prayer called ‘ Diamond Classic.” Next is 
another ‘“‘ Water Screen Cave” and above it on the hill side, a rock 
called ‘‘ Test Sword Rock.” It has a level face, as if half of it had 
been split off, and it is said that the half of it was struck off by one 
of the gods at one stroke of his sword. Next is a small pavilion 
inscribed, “The Lofty Hill Pours down Water.” Next is the “Temple 
of the Three Officers,” = ‘& j, with a monumental stone arch at 
the side, and another “‘ Water Screen Cave” in the hill. The road 
here turns to the East and a precipice over-hangs called the “ Rest 
Horse Precipice” in allusion to sheltering of horses under it. Hia 
Ma Yie, fF §& i, is painted in immense characters on the rocks, which 
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they say wind and rain do not affect. Next is “Holy Water Foun- 
tain’ and “ Heaven in a pot Gallery,” which has a pavilion near by 
and has been honored with an imperial inscription. Opposite this is 
another temple to Yen Kuin, Prince of Hades. Next is a temple to 
“Yii Hwang” the Pearly Emperor. The Pien says, “ The laws of 
the Purple Court are fixed.” A peak above this is called “ Return 
Horse Peak,” alluding to the supposed fact that horses cannot go any 
further. I do not see how they could well go so far. A little beyond 
this is a stone by the way side which a visitor has erected and 
inscribed on it some verses which run as follows :— 

“Yearly I wend my way to the T‘ai San brow, 

My visits began in the year Mow Mow; 


Of the resting places on the steep ascent 
None is so fine as the imperial tent. 


Standing, I watch the bustling crowds, 

Sitting, I view the gorgeous clouds, 

The fine trees shake with a murmuring sound, 
The water flows down with a ceaseless resound. 


Chin Sze Hwang has titled each tree, 

The rocks have been honored by Han Woo Te. 
The gate of Heaven will soon be found, 

While clouds and caves cluster all around. 


The soul is pure and the heart as if washed, 
And the mind and thoughts are alike refreshed ; 
Of all good places this is the best, 

And hither I often come to rest.” 


Next is the “Golden Star Pavilion,” and above is the “Temple 
of the Three Great Judges.” Next, crossing the ‘ Heavenward 
Bridge,” we go up twelve successive flights of steps and at the top 
is a monumental stone arch called the “Second Gate of Heaven.” 
Beyond this is a temple to the “ Two Tigers.” The rocks in the hill 
are supposed to resemble a pair of tigers. Here are three descending 
flights of steps which are named the “Joyful Three.” This is con- 
sidered half-way up the mountain. At a short distance from this is 
a spring called the “ Flowing Pearly Fountain,” a beautiful spring 
of cold water. Passing this you cross the “Span Rainbow Bridge.” 
To the right is a temple to the “Increase Happiness God” and 
another to Yen Kuin. Above, on the hill is a great rock called 
“Dragon Stripe Rock,” said to have marks on it like a dragon. 
Passing the “‘ Returning Dragon Bridge,” you see above you on the 
mountain an immense split rock, through which the water rushes 
when it rains. Itis compared to the dragon spouting water, hence 
called the “Flying Fountain.” You next passthe “Snow Flower 
Bridge,” and going along a piece of level road ascend to the 
famous “ Five T'ai Foo Pine,” so titled by Chin Sze Hwang, when 
he sheltered himself under it from the rain. It has long since 
disappeared and others haye been planted. There is a stone arch 
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inscribed, “Five T'tai Foo Pine,’ Here also are tea and eating 
houses. There is here also a famous stone called the “Fly Come 
Stone,” Ff 2 7. It is a great rock which fell down from the 
top of the mountain in a storm during the night, in the reign of 
Wan Le. Next is a stone arch called ‘“ Face South Ceave Arch,” also 
the “ Imperial Resting Place Pavilion,” and “Perceive Cloud Gallery,” 
and the ruins of the “Gird up Clothes Pavilion.” Nextis “ View 
Pines Pavilion” and then another temple to Yen Kuin inscribed 
‘‘ Spiritual Residence Sending forth Mercy and Light.” The opposite 
hill is called the “ Peak of Myriad Pines.” Its precipitous sides are 
dotted with scrubby pines growing in the crevices of the rocks, the 
roots winding round like dragons. It is said that the rain does not 
reach them, but that they are kept green and flourishing by the clouds 
and fogs. On the rocks by the road side is cut a verse by K‘ang He. 


“Of the T‘ai mountain the most enchanting spot, 
The opposite pines a wonderful sight.” 


Passing over the “ Bridge of Holy Water,” is the ‘Temple 

of Great Mercy,” and beyond this the ‘“‘ Dragon Gate Stone Arch.” 
y» a 5 
Next are the ruins of a “Rain Dragon Temple,” and a “Golden 
fo) 

Mother Temple.” Overhead is ‘Cockscomb Peak” from its 
Mot! I 
supposed resemblance to a cock’s comb. On the side is a hole in a 
rock out of which water runs when it rains, hence called the “‘ Dragon’s 
Mouth.” Next is ‘ Measure Heaven Bridge” 
eighteen successive flights of steps at the foot of which is a stone arch 


and then come 


called “ Rising to the Genii Arch.” On both sides are precipitous 
peaks, the one called “ Flying Dragon Peak,” and the other “ Soaring 
Fung Peak.” (Fung is the bird of felicitous omen.) The Chinese 
are extravagant in their deseriptions of the steepness of this ascent. 
They say the faces of those who ascend are but one foot from the stone 
steps before them—that those before only see the tops of the heads of 
those who follow, and those following only see the soles of the shoes 
of those before. One writer says that one is compelled to rest every 
ten steps, and that a man will sit down to rest even in a wet place 
rather than go two steps more to reach a dry one. Referring to the 
precipitous sides of the ravine they say that one looks out at the sky 
above as if through the mouth of a cave. The ascent is in fact 
neither difficult nor wonderful. At each side of the stone steps are 
iron chains running through short iron pillars but they are quite 
needless. At the tops of the steps is a stone monumental arch called 
the “South Gate of Heaven,” and no doubt many weary legs Lav, 
been glad to reach it. From this the ascent is comparatively easy. 
Spanning the road is a high gallery called the ‘Touch Sky Gallery.” 
Beside it is a stone called  4& F, or “natural slab,” on which is 
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inscribed “ Original Gate of Heaven.” It is said to have existed there 
originally, but no doubt has been somewhat dressed. Here is also a 
temple to the god of war with the inscription. ‘ Pure Essence of 
Heaven and Earth.” To the West some distance is a separate hill 
“on which are two rocks rising together like a gateway and called the 
““West Gate of Heaven.” 

Having passed most of the inscriptions cut on the rocks, I will 

now give translations of some of them beginning from below. 
Heaven come down to earth. 
The dragon plays in the cloudy lake. 
Rise to the realm of joy. 
First step in the lofty ascent. 
The Azure is not yet complete. 
The winding road stretching to the clouds. 
Dust is banished as the waters flow down. 
Lofty hills and flowing streams. 
Primal source of mountain torrents. 
Refreshing rain descends on the black haired people. 
Moonlight shining, fountains murmuring. 
Resounding fountains fly through the air. 
The opposite hill brings out the blue. 
Encircling palisades, green and flourishing. 
The eastern pillar supporting heaven. 
Opposing walls of pines and clouds. 
Etherial dwelling place of Genii. 
From this spot behold the mountain. 
Lifting your feet, you step among the clouds. 
The most famous mountain under heaven. 
Temporarily leave the red earth behind. 
Roaring winds, cloudy abysses. 
The higher you go, the greater the wonder. 

From this ‘‘ South Gate of Heaven,” the road turns to the East 
and leads along the brow of the hill. It is called ‘‘ Heavenly Street.” 
Along it live some thirty families who sell paper money and entertain 
visitors. The first object on the road is the temporary palace erected 
by K*.en Loong, now in ruins. It was named “Nest in the Clouds.” 
Next is the “ Fountain of Myriad Blessings,”’ washing in which. it is 
said will cure every ill. JTurther on to the left is a peak called 
“Lock Cloud Peak ”’ under which is the ‘ Cave of the White Cloud.” 
On the right is a precipice called the “Hundred Rod Precipice. ” 
At the bottom is a flat rock called “ Pounding Clothes Rock.” To 
the south is “ Water Lily Peak’’—its flat top resembling a water- 
lily, its precipitous sides they say are a thousand rods high. From 
the bottom one cannot see the top while from the top the people on 
the winding road look like ants. On the top are two stones called the 
‘‘ Test Heart Stones.’’ When one stands on them if the heart is not 
pure they will rock, if pure they will not. Further on is “ Tiger- 
head Precipice,’”’ from the supposed resemblance of a rock on it to 
the head of a tiger. Close by is the “‘ Wind Shelter Precipice” with 


many inscriptions on it cut in the Sung Dynasty. Next is the 
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“Myriad Year Longevity Temple” and remains of an “ Imperia 
Incense Temple.” Further on is the “ Battle of the Gods Peak,” 
nd still further on an immense black rock on which is inscribed ina 
ahuge characters “ Pillar of Heaven.”’ At the side of the road is 

pavilion called “ Rest and Look up Pavilion,” and ascending a long 
flight of steps you come to the chief temple of the mountain called 
“Yen Kuin Palace.” The legend runs tliat Yen Kuin was originally 
sent by Hwang Te the third mythical Emperor under the name of the 
“ Pearly Virgin,” and so it comes to pass that he is popularly called 
the old mother of Tfai San. <A writer in the Ming Dynasty starting 
from the Yin and Yang theory says that Yen Kuin’s domain being 
the earth and not Heaven he must necessarily be female. The main 
temple stands back some distance. The goddess it is said was 
originally carved in precious stone but this was in course of time lost 
or destroyed. The present one is of the usual style. In front of it 
are heavy open work panel doors which are not opened. The people 
prostrate themselves outside and standing on tip toe look in through 
the openings in the panels and fling in cash. This is called “Random 
Jontributing.”” These doors, it is said, were formerly only opened 
once in twelve years when the Emperor came in person or sent a 
special envoy. They are now opened once each year on the twenty- 
eighth of the fourth month by the Provincial Governor or his 
substitute from Tsi-nan-foo. A great procession ascends the hill on 
the occasion and this is the end of the yearly festival. The Emperor 
Woo Te of the Han Dynasty referring to the money taken out when 
it was opened calls it ‘ Pear and Date Money, ” and it is said it was 
given to the Empress to buy white lead to powder with. The 
Emperor Keen Loong presented to the temple a set of sacrificial 
vessels made of precious stones and a seal of the same on which was 
engraved “ Mirror Showing Things to the Gods Alone.” At either 
hand are side temples, one to the god of eyesight, and the other to 
the goddess of posterity. The emperor Wan Le of the Ming 
Dynasty set up a two-leaved metal (some say golden) gate to the 
temple and to commemorate it erected a large bronze slab in the court. 
Above the base, which is also bronze, it is eight feet high, four feet 
wide and one foot thick. Another Emperor erected a slab, like it, on 
the opposite side of the court. The inscriptions are quite defaced at 
the bottom from visitors rubbing cash on the slabs. Having rubbed 
a cash or two on these slabs they carry them home and hang them 
around the necks of children as a charm to keep off disease. The 
Emperor, Swun Che of the present Dynasty, erected a stage for 
theatricals over the great gate and galleries at each side. Down a 
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flight of steps in front is a cupola for burning paper money. On the 
east of the temple court is an elaborate pavilion covering a slab erected 
in the reign of Wan Le. It is of precious stone of a pale green, and 
semi-transparent. It is said that on the birth day of the emperor 
the high officers with the empress and heir apparent asked permission to 
come to Tai San to sacrifice. It was granted and this slab was 
erected in commemoration. A similar pavilion stands opposite with 
an ordinary slab. The tiles on the main building are copper and on 
the side buildings iron. Inside the front gate and up a flight of steps 
is a wide ornamental gateway across the court; at the sides are eight 
images twice the size of a grown man of which four are cast in copper. 
In the reign of K‘ang He a fearful flood destroyed this temple with 
many others on the mountain. In was rebuilt by the next emperor 
Yung Ching. It was also burnt in the time of K‘'een Loong, and 
rebuilt thirty years afterwards. Though not so large as the great 
temple in the city it is older, more noted and more resorted to by 
pilgrims. Those who comme to Tai San come first to this temple to 
worship, before they go elsewhere. Outside the gate of this temple 
and beyond it is a dressing pavilion. The road here makes a detour 
to the North and you reach a level space on which is a temple called 
the temple of the Eastern mountain —probably in ancient times the 
temple of the mountain. It has long been in ruins, but they are now 
repairing it. Animperial Peen above the god says, “ Yen Kuin, the sole 
originator of Nature.” 
like a wall called the 
of the T‘ang Dynasty had this rock dressed and a lengthy commemo- 


Back of the temple is a flat precipitous rock, 


’ Great Sight rock.”” The emperor Yuen Tsung 


rative inscription cut on it in characters six inches wide. This was 
about fourtcen hundred years ago. The engraved space is thirty feet 
high by eighteen feet wide with a head picce above four feet wide. 
The characters are much admired and rubbings of the inseription are 
frequently taken and sold at high prices. It is called the “ Dressed 
Rock Monument” and is perhaps the most noted inscription in China. 
I procured a copy of it and have made a translation, but it is too long 
for insertion in this article. The imperial writer first acknowledges 
his appointment as emperor by Heaven, and announces the peaceful 
and prosperous condition of the empire, and speaks of his coming 
according to ancient custom to worship and offer sacrifices to the 
mountain. He next recites the various sacrifices which he has offered 
both at the foot and on the top of the mountain, and then passes on 
to a sort of moral disquisition which takes the form of a soliloquy or 
address to himself—and ends with a prayer in which he invokes the 
intercession of his ancestors with the god for a blessing. Then follows 
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in conclusion a sort of historical poem reciting the names and deeds 
of previous emperors—praising some and censuring others, and ending 
with a formal dedication to T'ai San. 

Immediately under this inscription there is in the same rock a cave 
called ‘‘ Peach Blossom leave,” also an inscription in two characters, 
“Cloudy Summit.”” They are each five feet high and were traced by 
K‘ang He’s own hand. In the court of the temple is an immense 
boulder on which is engraved on one side, “ First Stone,” on the 
other, “ Wisdom and Justice.” Beyond this temple and higher up 
is a temple to the Empyrean Ruler which is quite large. West of 
this and almost directly behind the main temple already described is a 
well kept temple called the ‘Sleeping Palace.” There is in it a 
reclining image of Yen Kuin, commonly called the old mother, in an 
elaborately curtained bed. As I passed I saw a priest cooking his 
opium in the room and supposed his comrade was smoking behind the 
curtain, but he told me the old mother was sleeping there. ‘To the 
West of this is a low summit called “ Confucius Peak.” <A pavilion 
was built on it, in the Ming Dynasty and afterwards a temple was 
built which is now rather dilapidated. The pien says, ‘The size of 
the mountain is like the greatness of the sage.” In front is a stone 
arch inscribed, ‘‘ In commemoration of the Sage’s looking over the 
kingdom of Woo.” Above this is a platform called the “ Platform of 
the Ascending Spirit.” It is said that a man named Loo, while wor- 
shiping and fasting here was translated. Passing this and going up 
several flights of steps, we reach the extreme summit on which is built 
a temple to Yii Hwang, the Pearly Emperor. In the middle of the 
court projects a natural rock marking the utmost pinnacle, which we 
mounted and so stood on the very top of the sacred mountain. 

In front of the temple stands a massive stone slab without any 
inscription—not even a character. It is sixteen feet high, three feet 
ten inches wide and two and a-half-feet thick slightly tapering. It is 
called the “‘ Stone Index,” or the Divine Resting-place Stone.” jah + 
4. It is evidently in imitation of the tablets before which the gods 
are commonly worshiped. Some say it was erected by Chin Sze 
Hwang, others that it was erected in the Han Dynasty and that it is 
placed over a precious box containing the records of the mountain. 
It is clearly a very ancient monument. It is of a dingy yellow color, 
different from any of the rocks on the mountain, and it is difficult to 
see how they managed to carry it up the mountain. Descending from 
this summit is a level space to the eastward on which are erected a 
number of slabs—one says, “Here one can reach Heaven and pull 
down the sun,” and another, ‘ Here one penetrates the blue heaven.” 
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Further on rises a small elevation or summit called, “Level Top 
Summit.” On the North-eastern side projects a great rock overhang- 
ing the abyss below. It is called ‘‘ Fathom Sea Rock.” At the foot 
of this eminence is a pavilion called ‘Heaven and Earth Pavilion,” 
also a stone erected and inscribed “The Little World of Confucius,” 
in allusion to a passage in the Classics. A pien on the pavilion says. 
“Giving light to all the universe.” Further east is a higher summit 
called the “ View Sun Summit.” On itis a pavilion with a stone 
inscribed with verses written by K‘een Loong. The Chinese say that 
the sun is already visible here at cock-crowing. As we staid over- 
night on the Mountain, we rose early and saw the sun rise from this 
noted spot. It was a very fine sight and would have been finer if the 
sky had been clear. To the North-east of this summit is a fearful 
precipice below which is ‘“ Worry Wild Goose Abyss.”’ Descending 
is a sort of gap called the “ East Gate of Heaven” and beyond this 
is another precipitous summit almost as high as the main summit. 
The South face of it is the loftiest precipice on the mountain. 
It is called “Throw away Life Precipice.” Formerly when father 
or mother were sick, men frequently vowed that if the parent 
were spared they would come here and cast themselves from this 
precipice as a sacrifice to the gods, and not a few did accordingly 
cast themselves from this fearful height and were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. In the Ming Dynasty the practice was 
forbidden and a wall built across the gap barring access to the 
spot. On the top of this summit projects a naked rock like a 
square column about ten feet high; it is called ‘“ Banner Pole Rock 
and on it is engraved ‘‘ Wonderful View of Sea and Sun,” and on a 
lesser rock at the foot of it “ Better Stop Here.” The eastern side - 
of this summit is also a precipice and the depth below is called the 
“Nine Dragon Abyss.” On the west and below the “ East Gate of 
Heaven” is a deep gulley with precipitous sides and between them 
are caught three great rocks locked together like an arch and forming 
a natural bridge. It is called the ‘“ Bridge of the Genii.” Some 
distance West and facing the South is a rocky summit called “‘Father- 
in-law Peak.” It is supposed to look like a stooped old man and is 
reckoned the decrepid father-in-law of the old T‘ai San god. These 
are the most noteworthy objects on the T‘ai mountain. Many minor 
things, and especially the various stories and legends connected with 
the different localities and temple, have been omitted for want of 
space and as not worthy of special attention. Besides the various 
notable objects on the main road to the summit and on the summit 
itself, there are also on other parts of the mountain and in the coun- 
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try round the base, numerous other temples, also pavilions, stone 
slabs and arches erected to the Ta‘i San. Also every cave, hill, 
spring and precipice in the neighborhood has its name and often its 
mythological legend. 

The view from the top of the mountain is very fine. ‘To the 
North there is nothing, but hills upon hills. Doubtless there are 
many cultivated valleys between, but with the exception of one or 
two yawning ravines in the foreground nothing is seen but the backs 
of successive ranges of hills as far as the eye can reach. To the South, 
South-west and South-east stretches the great southern plain of Shan- 
tung. Ata distance of twenty miles the Wun river, the most classic 
river of China, winds its zigzag way through the plain. Numerous 
branches join it from either side. I counted eight in full sight. At 
your feet lies the city of T‘ai An, looking like a square garden plot. 
Looking down the ravine up which the road leads, you see the wor- 
shipers coming and going in an endless stream. The men generally 
walk, and a few of the women. It is no small task to walk up these 
five thousand six hundred and forty stone steps. We saw old men 
supported on either side by sons or grandsons toiling their weary 
way to the top. The women and officers and rich men were carried 
up by professional carriers in a sort of short sedan chair made on 
purpose, the carriers walking nearly abreast up the steps. Visitors 
and worshipers comes from far and near, even from the utmost bor- 
ders of the empire. We saw many little companies called Hwuys, 
the leader carrying a small flag. Some of them we found had come 
as much as six or seven hundred /i. They seemed to be in quest 
generally of some species of temporal good, or to be paying a vow. 
While in the city we saw every day strings of wheelbarrows thump- 
ing over the stones loaded with women, mostly old women. They 
came with bag and baggage on those large double handed wheel- 
barrows. Many of them we found had come in this way five hundred 
dior even more. The general name of these worshipers is ‘“ Incense 
burners.” There is a constant stream of them throughout the first four 
months of the year. We were told that during the first month from 
three to five thousand ascend the mountain daily, and on the fifteenth 
of the first month the number often reaches ten thousand. In the third 
month when we were there, there were from five hundred to a thou- 
sand, who went up the mountain each day. Those who come specially 
to worship generally come early in the season, while those who with 
the worship combine the business and pleasure of the fair come later. 
A marked feature in making the ascent of the mountain is the beg- 
gars. They line the road at every turn, and beset you incessantly. 
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one following you till you reach the next. They are of every class, 
men, women and children. Our servant counted them as he descended 
aud made about two hundred and fifty and we were told that in the 
first month there were five times as many. Besides these, the great 
roads leading into the city were also lined with beggars. Some of 
them come from great distances to attend the festival and ply their 
trade. One in particular I noticed who had got a step above the 
vulgar horde. He had placed some ten little baskets on the road, at 
the top of as many short flights of steps and then stationing himself 
far up the side of the opposite mountain side in an almost inaccessible 
spot in a little stone hut sat there and beat his Pang Tsz to attract 
attention and secure contributions. 

It is curious to notice how universally men have connected the 
worship of the gods with hills and mountains and how they have built 
their temples on lofty places. In Bible times Israel went astray to 
worship on high places. In classic times the gods held their court on 
Mt. Olympus, and the Chinese connect their most ancient gods with 
K‘twun Lun or Tfai San. When asked why they worship and build 
temples on hills, the Chinese usually reply that it is because the hill 
tops are quict and the air clear and pleasant. This, I am satisfied is 
not all the idea. Men everywhere regard their gods as in the air, and 
their abode as in the heavens; hence, lofty hills towering to heaven 
seem to be especially near the gods, and the hill tops the most likely 
place to reach them with prayer. It may be also that tradition 
handed down from the beginning. has been the root of the custom. 
It is certain at least that God directed Abraham to build an altar on 
Mt. Moriah and that He descended upon and gave the law from 
Mt. Sinai, and He may from the beginning have revealed Himself 
from mountain tops. In any case it has come to pass that men have 
confounded and confused God with hills and mountains and other 
natural objects, and so have failed to rise above them to the living 
and personal God who reigns in Heaven. Nothing, but the hght of 
divine revelation which distinguishes the earthly from the heavenly, 
the material from the immaterial, the natural from the spiritual, the 
human from the divine, will clear away the blindness from man and 
lead him to worship the True God in spirit and in truth. 
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A CRITIQUE OF THE CHINESE NOTIONS AND 
PRACTICE OF FILIAL PIETY. 


Read before the Conference of Canton Missionaries, April, 1878. (enlarged). 
By Rev. Ernest Faser, OF THE RHENISH MISSION. 


(Continued from Page 829). 


VOR brevity’s sake I leave out the Chinese text of the following 

chapters. The division into short paragraphs or verses is different 

in different editions of the Li-ki and there are no numbers at all given 

to them. I have taken the common school-edition, FF AS #@ éf, giving 

only the text and a few pronunciations. I counted the circles at the 

top of the lines as verses. For explanation the i #  i@ sl 4: 
and the $k 7 #8 #8 3 Hg have been consulted. 

Cuarrer XII.—W Qi ry-poor sratrvures. 

1. Princes of state and kings direct the grand-adminstrator to 
confer virtue on the millions of subjects, (by teaching them). Comp. 
Chow-li 11. 

2. All sons who serve their parents will at the first cock-crow 
wash hands and mouth, comb and wrap the hair, fix the hair-pin 
and tie the hair up, shake the hair-tufts (to remove dust ete.,) bind 
the strings of the eap, gird the apron over the garment, and get the 
writing-tablet. They suspend (on the girdle), right and left, what is 
for (direct) use; on the left they suspend a handkerchief, a whetstone, 
a small stiletto,* and a metal-speculum; ft on the right side they 
suspend a jade semicircle, a grasp, a tube (for pencils), a knife- 
sheath, a large stiletto and the wovuden fire-frittors, (they put on) the 
buskins and bind the strings of their shoes. 

Women serve their father and mother-in-law as they serve father 
and mother. They, at the first cock-crow, wash their hands and 
mouth, comb and wrap their hair,|| fix the hair-pin, tie the hair ud 
and gird their dress. On the left (of the girdle) they suspend napkin 
and handkerchief, knife and hone, the small stiletto and metal, 
speculum ; on the right side they suspend a needle-box, thread, raw 
cotton kept in a pouch, a large stiletto, wooden fire-frittors. They 
fasten the ribbons, tie the strings of their shoes to go to the place of 





* To loosen small knots. 

+ To draw fire by the sun. 

{ To assist the finger to draw the bow-string. 
|} Women do not shake the hair. 
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their father and mother, and father and mother-in-law. Arrived there 
they ask with low breath and pleasant voice whether their (the parents’) 
clothes are too warm or too cold, whether they are suffering from illness 
or, itching, and reverently caress and rub them. In going in or out 
they go either before or behind and reverently help them. When they 
go to wash themselves the young ones present the basin, the older ones 
bring water and beg them to wash themselves. Is washing finished, 
they hand over a towel, ask what they want more and reverently 
advance it with a soft air (expression) to cheer them. Congee, wine, 
soup, beans and all sorts of grains are what they want; (they also 
bring) dates, nuts, cakes and honey to sweeten them, the han and wu 
plants, and elm-seeds fresh and dried, and rice-water to smooth them, 
and grease ointment to anoint them. The parent: and parents-in-law 
must taste some,$then they will retire. 

3. Boys and girls, before they wear cap or hair-pin (signs of 
maturity), will at the first cock-crow wash hands and mouth, comb 
themselves, bind and shake the hair-tufts, arrange the hair-dress, bind 
the strings, suspend the fragrant things on the girdle. At dawn they 
pay their morning-visit and ask what the parents want to eat and 
drink ; if they have eaten already they withdraw, if they do not yet 
wish eat, they assist the older ones and see that all is made ready. 

4. Everybody in the house (besides the above mentioned children 
and women) will ‘at the first cock-crow wash his hands and mouth, 
dress, roll up his bedding, sprinkle and sweep the chamber, the hall 
and reception-room where the mats are spread ; each one does accord- 
ing to his business. Babies go to sleep early and rise late, are fed 
when they desire it without reference to time. 

5. From the graduate who has an appointment (from govern- 
ment) upward, father and son have different mansions; at dawn (the 
son) makes his morning-visit and pays his compliments, at sunrise he 
withdraws, each of them following his business. At sunset he makes 
his evening call and pays his compliments. 

6. If the parents, or parents-in-law, wish to sit down they (the 
children and females) take the mat and ask where to stop. The 
younger ones take the couch to give a seat, the servants bring the 
leaning-bench, wrap up the under-mat and the inner matting, suspend 
the covers, sheath the pillow, roll up the (soft) matting and cover it. 

7. The parents and parents-in-law’s clothes, covers, inner matting, 
mat, pillow and leaning-bench are not transferred; they venerate even 
their staff and shoes and do not dare to approach them; the plates (for 
grain) and (wine)-goblets and (water)-cups they do not dare to use 
except if there are remnants therein ; of what (the parents) constantly 
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have for eating and drinking they do not dare to partake except of 
that which is left over. 

8. If the parents are living, children and women take the leavings 
of their regular morning and evening meals. After the parents have 
eaten they have a regular second table. If the father is dead, but the 
mother alive, the heir-son eats at the first table (with his mother) all 
the other children and women cat at the second table as in the first 
case; of sweet-meats and gelatinous things the little children (not the 
second table) get the remnants. 

9. In the place where the parents, or parents-in-law are present 
the answer to a command is reverent. Advancing, retiring, and turn- 
ing around are careful and prompt, in going up and down, out and in, 
they make obeisance. They do not dare to retch, to belch, to sneeze, 
to cough, to stretch and yawn, to stand leaning on (something) nor 
to stare, they do not dare to spit or snivel (blow the nose) ; though 
cold, they do not dare to double their garment; though itching, they 
do not dare to scratch ; if not in respectful business they do not dare 
to bare the arm or shoulder; not crossing a river they do not raise 
the dress of the undergarment ; of their cover the inner part must not 
become visible. 

10. The spit and snivel of the parents must not be visible ; is 
the ribbon of their cap dirty they strain ashes and beg to wash them, 
and so they do if their garments are dirty. If their garments have 
arent seam or are torn they thread a needle and beg to sew the rip. 

Every five days they heat water and beg them to bathe, every 
three days they have it ready fora wash. If in the interval their 
faces get dirty, they get a basin of hot water and beg them to cleanse 
themselves ; if their feet are dirty they heat water and beg to wash 
them. 

The little ones serve the older ones, the lower ones serve the 
nobler ones and everything is done according to its season. 

11. Male persons do not speak about the inner affairs (of the 
house) nor females about external things. Except in sacrifice 
and mourning they will not hand vessels one to another. If they do 
so the female will receive them in a basket, if no basket is at hand they 
both get seated, lay the thing down and then take it up. Those of 





’ vii K it adds, the male child sleeps on a bed, the female on the ground, the male 
is dressed in day-dress, the female in night-clothes, the male plays with precious 
s‘ones, the female with earthen-ware. Compare the Book of Odes. 1. 4, v. 8, 9. 

+ These are the ceremonies relating to the acceptance of the child after three days. 


$ Ze Ty in ne aN #, the tender mother knows its (the childs) necessities. 
TR HE ke # E A #, the guardian mother makes it comfortable. 


+ E 3 E FL z ri B, the wife of a graduate gives it milk. But only from 
the governor’s and above are there the 3. mothers. 
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the outer and inner apartment do not have a well in common; they 
do not wash or bathe together, do not use the same sleeping mat, 
nor the same borrowed things; male and female do not have the same 
garments. Talk of the inner (apartment) must not come forth and from 
the outer apartment not enter in. If a male person enters the inner 
apartments he must not whistle nor point with the finger; at night 
he walks with a torch; if he has no torch he stops. If a female 
person goes out she must screen her face. At night she goes with a 
torch ; if she has none she stops. Along the roads male persons go on 
the right, females on the left. 

12. Sons and women of filial piety and reverence do not oppose 
the command of the parents or parents-in-law nor act lazily. If 
they (the parents) give them to eat or drink, though they do not like 
it, they must taste it and wait till they are allowed to bring it away ; 
if they (the parents) present clothes to them though they do not want 
them, they must dress in them and wait in patience. If they parents 
get other persons to do their duties, though they (children and 
women) do not like it, they give {the work) to them and allow them 
(to go on with it) and return it afterwards. 

13. If sons and women have toilsome work, though they are 
much beloved (the father or husband) will let them proceed there- 
with, and rather allow them rest now and then. 

Against children and women who are not filial or reverent, not 
violent aversion but teaching (is becoming). If they cannot be 
taught they may be scorned at, if they are unchanged by scorn the 
child is expelled, the woman divorced, even without any public 
formalities. 

14. If father or mother are wrong, he (the son), remonstrates 
with low breath, pleasant features and soft voice ; if remonstrating 
does not succeed, he raises his reverence and filial piety ; if they are 
pleased, he remonstrates again. If they are not pleased, rather 
than have them offend against the next and distant community * he 
earnestly remonstrates. If father and mother are wrathful and 
displeased and beat (the son) that the blood flows he does not dare 
(to cherish) violent aversion but increases his reverence and filial piety. 

15. If father or mother have a son of a slave and love it as 
tenderly as other children and grand-children (of their own), though 
father and mother are dead, this son must be respected and not 
neglected all life long. 


. F HE at Zz > ys W 5B x a, if the son follows the fathers orders it 
cannot be called filial piety. By remonstrating to displease the paren's is a 
trifling offence, # 5E Rt, but from fear not to do it and allow the parents to sin 
against the community is a heavy offence. 
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If the son has two concubines, the parents love one of them and. 
the son loves the other, regarding dress, food and duties he does not 
dare to regard her (differently) who is beloved by the parents; * 
though the parents be dead he does not neglect her. 

If the son thinks his wife extremly proper but the parents are 
displeased with her, he has to divorce her. + If the son thinks his 
wife improper but the parents say, This is good service to us, my 
son perform the custom between husband and wife, he then does not 
neglect her all his life long. 

16. Though father and muther are dead, (the son) when about 
to do something good reflects on presenting an honorable name to the 
parents and will certainly accomplish it. If about to do something not 
good, he reflects on giving shame and disgrace to his parents and 
certainly leaves it undone. 

17. If the father-in-law is dead, the mother-in-law being old, 
the lady of the house will ask her about every thing that she 
sacrifices, and about guests; the secondary wives will ask the lady of 
the house (first wife). The parents-in-law do not allow the first wife to 
be idle or to be a friend with any of the secondary wives who 
behave improperly. H father or mother-in-law employ a secondary 
wife she does not dare to puff herself up against the first wife. She 
will not dare to walk, nor command nor sit on a level with her. 

18. Each wife, if not commanded to repair to her private apart- 
ment, will not dare to retire from waiting on the parents-in-law. If 
the wife is about to have business, whether great or small, she must 
ask the parents-in-law. The son’s wife has no private property, no 
private domesticated animals, no private vessels, she does not dare 
privately to borrow nor dare privately to give away anything. 

19. If somebody makes the wife a present of food, garments, 
cloth, silk, girdle-ornaments or fragrance, she receives it and offers it 
to the parents-in-law ;$ if they accept it she rejoices as if receiving a 
new present. If the present is returned to her she declines it, if not 
commanded, as if receiving again a gift. She stores it up to attend to 
the wants (of the parents-in-law.) If the wife wants to give to her 
own blood-brothers of what she has privately, || she must again ask 
about it. If granted, she may then give to them. 





* He does not dare to make his beloved equal in those things to the other. 
+ For the 7 grounds for divorce and the three reasons for not being allowed to divorce 
. £2 zh = 
see the K RY iss al, chapter AX fir- 
~ When the parents-in-law are 70 years old, the management of the family goes to 


the son and his wife. If the father is dead but the mother yet alive and not 
yet 70 years old the wife of the son has to submit to her. 


|| Of what she has stored away and not yet found occasion to use to help the 
wants of the parents-in-law. 
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20. The sons of the first wife and those of the other wives serve 
reverently the chief of the family and his wife. 

Though they are honoured and rich they do not as such enter the 
house of the chief; though they have a multitude of chariots and 
followers they leave them outside and enter with but a few. Children 
and brothers, if they get vessels, garments, furs, covers, carriages and 
horses, they must present the superior articles (to the chief) and then 
they dare to use the secondary. If they have nothing to present 
they do not dare to enter the door of the chief, they do not dare 
to add honours and riches to the tribe of their father and brothers 
(to their own branch of the clan). If they are rich they prepare 
two victims and present the best to the chief. Both husband and 
wife fast and pay their respects to the lineage. Is this business 
finished, they then dare to do private sacrifice (to their near 
ancestors). 

21-40, Bills of fare, 38-89, animals with bad taste, meat and 
some other verses I pass by. 

44. Tsang Tsi said, when a filial son feeds the old ones, pleases 
their hearts, does not oppose their intention, he pleases their ears and 
eyes, makes comfortable their bed-room, by his food and drink he 
nurses them devotedly. The filial son is (filial) to the end of his life 
not only to the end of the life of father and mother, but to the end of 
his own life. What therefore the parents love he loves, what they 
respect he respects, he fulfills that even to dogs and horses, how much 
more to human beings. 

55. Propriety begins with carefulness between husband and wife. 
Building the apartments of residence, the outer and inner rooms are 
separated, the male persons dwell in the outer, the females in the 
inner rooms. The inmost part of the house and the doors to it 
are watched by eunuchs. Male persons do not enter nor females 
come out. 

56. Males and females have not the same stand for clothes, (the 
wife) does dare to hang anything upon the stand of the husband, nor 
does she dare to put anything in his boxes or drawers, nor do they 
dare to bathe together. If the husband is not at home she gets his 
pillow, box, inner matting and mat, the bow in the case and the 
vessels and put them away. In all such cases the younger ones serve 
the older, the lower ones serve the nobler. 

57. The rules of propriety between husband and wife have force 
only to their 70th year, then they keep things together without hesita- 
tion. Concubines though old if they are not yet full 50 years of age, 
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must serve every five days. * Those who are about to serve will fast, 
wash themselves, then dress carefully, comb and wrap up their hair, 
fix the hair-pin, tie the hair up, shake the tufts, bind the strings 
(of the hair dress) and of the shoes. Though a slave and concubine 
her dress and food must resemble that of the superior (ladies, i.e. be 
of the same kind, though of inferior quality). If the wife is not at 
home no concubine-servant will dare to take the night for her. 
58. A wife about to give birth to a child lives in a side-chamber, 
when month and hour approach. The husband sends twice-a-day to 
enquire after her. At the travail he himself enquires. The wife does 
not dare to see him, but causes the old widow (a servant) to dress 
and give answer. At the birth of the child the husband sends again 
twice a day to enquire after her. If the husband is fasting he will 
not enter the door of the side-chamber. 
59. After the birth of the child, if it is a male child, a bow is 
placed to the left of the door ; if a female child, a handkerchief to the 
right of the door. After three days the child is for the first time 
earried about. For the male child (the festival of ) shooting is cele- 
brated but not for a female child.+ 
60. If an heir-son is born to the ruler of a state, announcement is 
made to the ruler and he acknowledges it with great victims (cattle, 
the meat of it served as strengthening food to the mother). The 
administrator gets everything ready. On the third day the divinator 
earries him about; when propitious, he halts, makes purifications, 
dresses in court-dress outside the state-chamber, he sings odes in earry- 
ing it. The archer discharges from a bow of mulberry-wood six arrows 
towards heaven, earth and the four points. The guardian then 
receives and carries the baby. The administr itor courteously carries 
the child and presents bundles of silk to it. The wife of the divinator 
and a concubine of a governor nourish the child. 
61. He who acknowledges (receives) a son chooses a day (out of 
three). For a first born (he gives) great victims, the common people 
* This is said of those of princes ; the emperor’s served once in 15 days. Concubines 
did not serve after the age of 50. The emperor had 81 hanumaids, v4 SD. 
who served in 9 turns, each night 9 persons, 27 {tt ie, who served 3 nights, 9 ii 
who served 1 night; 3 Se AX, (not mentioned in the Chow-li), who served 1 
night and one queen, I who served 1 night; altogether 15. The lower 
females came first, the higher afver. A governor, Kk K, had one wife and 
2 concubines, one round every three nights; a scholar, +, had a wife and a 
concubine, one turn in two nights. (From this statement we may infer that 
the common people were not allowed more than one female partner). 

* Fj IE it idds, the male child sleeps on a bed, the female on the ground, the male 
is dressed in day-dress, the female in night-clothes, the male plays with precious 
stones, the female with earthen-ware. Compare the Book of Odes. 11. 4, v. 8, 9. 
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give a bullock and sucking-pig; graduates a bullock and pig; governors 
small victims. For the hereditary son of a ruler of state, large victims 
(are presented). If it is not a firstborn son then everything descends 
one step.* 

62. A room is set apart for the baby. Among all who have been 
mothers one suitable is chosen to be governess. The requirements are 
that she be patient, kind, respectful and not talkative. The second one 
becomes day nurse and the following becomes guardian. ¢ They all 
live in the child’s room. Other persons who have no business there 
are not admitted. 

63. At the end of the third month a day is chosen for cutting the 
hair to make tufts. Males (wear) the two horns, females a nest, if not 

, then the male child has it on the left the female on the right side. 
On this day the wife appears with the child before his father. Nobles 
(from governor and above) make them garments (for this occasion), 
from the licensed graduate downward they have everything washed. 
Males and females rise early, bathe and dress, when ready they look 
after the New-moon’s food. ‘The husband, entering the door ascends 
the eastern steps and places himself towards the West. The wife 
with the child on her arms comes from the chamber and must stand 
at the lintel (of the door) the face eastward. The old-lady 
(above 50 years) first helps and says:” the mother—(name) dares 
to use this day of the season reverently to see the baby.” The 
husband answers “may it (the child) scrupulously follow.” The 
father takes the right hand of the child, caresses and names it.|| The 
wife answers “It is perfectly understood”. § She turns hereafter to 
the left and hands the child over to the governess who announces the 
name to all the wives and concubines. The wife then repairs to her 
room. The husband announces the name to the administrator and he 
to all the male persons. He enters the year, mouth and day of its birth 
in a book and preserves it. The administrator announces it to the 
district registrar who writes two copies, one he keeps in the archives the 


* . hese are the ceremonies relating to the acceptance of the child after three days. 


Fad 3K HE vty H a @ #, the tender mother knows its (the child’s) necessities. 
ft & H ike # the guardian mother makes it comfortable. 


+ Bi & AL oe iG 2 r,, the wife of a graduate gives it milk. But only from 
the governor’s and above are there the 3 mothers. 

+ The father first sees the child of the wife in the side-chamber, of a concubine in the 
wife’s room. A ruler sees the child of the wife in the state-chamber, of concubines 
in the side-chamber. The ruler and his wife bathe before and dress in court dress; 





both stand at the eastern steps the face towards the West. The child is brought 
by a secondary wife {it AG up the western siens. 
|| The fathe: inkes with one hand the child’s right hand with the other he keeps up 


his smiliug (caresses it). 


§ It is put to memory what the husband said to teach her. 
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other he presents to the registrar of the department who commands to 
keep it in the archives of the department. 

The husband enters and eats (with his wife) observing the usages 
of entertaining (the parents). 

64. When a hereditary son is born, the ruler of state bathes 
and dresses in court-dress, his lady likewise; both then place them- 
selves on the eastern steps, their faces towards the West. 

A secondary wifes carrying the child ascends from the western 
step. After the ruler has given the name they descend. 

The other children (of the wife and concubines) are seen in the 
outer hall (where the father) touches their heads with his hands, 
caresses and names them. The ceremonies agree with those for the 
first child except the speeches. (see 63). 

65. Any names given to children are not taken from the sun or 
moon, nor from a state nor from a hidden disease. The children of 
governors and graduates are not allowed the same name with the 
hereditary son.* 

66. When a concubine (of a governor) is about to give birth to 
a child, when month and hour approach the husband sends a person 
once a day to enquire after her. On the end of the third month after 
the child’s birth, he washes himself, fasts in the morning to see (the 
child) in the inner state-chamber (fsam, the room of the first wife). 
He treats her in the manner of entering the chamber for the 
first time at the wedding. After the lord’s (husband’s) food is 
removed, he causes her to feast on veal, thereupon she enters on 
her service. 

67. When to a duke a secondary child (not of the first wife) is 
born it will be in the side-chamber. At the end of the third month, 
his mother bathes, dresses in court-dress and appears before her lord. 
An attendant brings the child. The lord names the child he favours, 
the other children he causes to be named by an officer. 

68. Among the people who have no side-chamber, when month 
and hour approach, the husband goes forth and dwells in the other 
roums {beside the females). His enquiries after her, and the custom 
of appearing before the father are not different. 

69. Where the father (of the child’s father) lives, the grand- 
child appears before the grand-father, the grand-father also names it ; 
the ceremonies are in nothing inferior to those used when the child 


sees his father. 





* But those who had the name before the heir-son got it are not obliged to 
change it. 
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70. When she who nursed the child for three years leaves, she is 
rewarded on appearing in the palace of the duke. 

71. The child of a governor (ta-fu) has a nurse, the wife of a 
graduate herself nurses her child. 

72. From the commissioned graduate and upward, as also of 
governor’s, the sons are seen (by the father) in an equal way.* 

73. If (the father) sees the first born befure he eats he will grasp 
his right hand; if the heir-son and other common sons are seen when 
they have eaten already, the head is touched. ¢ 

74. When the child can eat its food, it is taught to eat with the 
right hand ; when it can speak, the male (speak’s) straight, the female 
tender ; the male child wears a leathern girdle (belt) the female a 
silk one. 

75. In the sixth year they are taught counting and the names of 
the regions (East, West, etc.) In the seventh year male and female 
children are not on the same mat, and do not eat together; in the 
eigth year going out and in through gateways and also partaking of 
a feast, they must be behind those who are older; this is the begin- 
ning of teaching them humility. In the ninth year they are taught 
counting the days. In the tenth year, they go away to the out-door 
preceptor and stay there over night, study books and arithmetic. 
Their dress is not silken, neither coats nor trousers. Good manners 
(propriety) develope the beginning (which is already made). In the 
mornings and evenings they learn the deportment of young persons, 
they beg for their lessons and (answer) honestly. 

In their thirteenth year they study music, recite the odes, practice 
the small civil and military dances (mimic), learn archery and char- 
loteering. 

In the twentieth year, they are capped (maturity) and begin to 
study propriety ; they may then dress in fur and silk, dance the great 
Hia-dance or practise earnestly filial piety and brotherly behaviour. 
They study thoroughly, but do not teach, they remain at home and 
do not go abroad. In the thirtieth year they marry and begin to 
manage the business of male-persons; their learning is extensive 


without limitation; in yielding to friends the purpose is exhibited 
(the moral tendency). 





7 iJ is explained by Tshu inthe common sense, 10 days. The old comm. explains 
it = 34, equal, alike, that is, before eating (early in the morning). Another 


and probably the best explanation is; every ten days after the first ceremonious 
introduction. 


¢ The right hand as a symbol that business is transmitted to him in future. 
The eating refers to the morning-meal. 
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In the fortieth year they begin to take office, according to 
circumstances and issue plans and considerations (thoughts). If the 
principles agree they follow (the ruler) submissively ; if it cannot be 
done they resign. 

In the fiftieth year they may be commissioned as governors and 
manage the administration of one department (board). In the 
seveutieth year they terminate (public) business. 

Each male person prefers the left hand in worshipping. 

76. Females in their tenth year do not go out. A widow teaches 
them tenderness, grace and obedience ; they take in hands hemp and 
linen, manage silk cocoons, weave cloth, tapes and tassels. They learn 
female work and to attend to the garments; they look after the 
sacrifices, take charge of wine, sauces, square and round grain-vessels, 
pickled fruit and meat. In the rites they assist pouring out libations. 

In the 15th year they get the hair-pin (sign of puberty), in 
the 20th, they marry ; if there is reason for it (/.e. mourning for a 
parent) in their 23rd year; after a regular betrothal they become 
wifes, but concubines, if they are hurridly given away. 

Every female prefers the right hand in worshipping. 

(+) This chapter is certainly of great interest to all readers. 
We find here many valuable details which give as a most instructive 
description of the scenes of ancient Chinese family life. I shall not 
dwell any longer on the many minute observances and services, 
(see §§ 2. 4-6, 9-10) which our text seems to consider as necessary 
accompaniments of a normal moral life. We may more appropriately 
call them trifles. Yet even in such details we recognise the peculiarity 
of the Chinese mind. Nor does it appear necessary to make any 
remarks on the customs observed at the birth of a child §§ 58, 60. 66. 
68., at father’s first seeing it §§,61 72. 73., about the female attendants 
of the child §§, 62. 70, 71, or at the ceremony of naming it §§. 63. 
64. 65. 67. 69.; nor to the general rules about females §§ 11. 12. 13. 
17. 18. 19. 57 ; and their strict separation from the society of male 
persons §§ 11 55, 56., indicated already when they are babies § 59. 
All these things are simply social manners and do not belong to 
morality or religion. It is of interest to us, however, that we find them 
here made almost, if not altogether, equal to morality. This is a 
characteristic feature of difference between the author of this chapter 
of the Li-ki and Tsang Tsi in all we know of him. On the different 
schools of Confucianism after the death of their great master, compare 
my Systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Conf. p. 29 ff. As the Chi- 
nese boast themselves against Christianity that their Confucian system 
has always been one and the same it is of some value to point out all 
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differences among the acknowledged Confucianisis. + The course of 
education, §§ 74. 75, and the plan for life from first childhood to the 
70th year of age is certainly worth our attention. We must remember 
that this plan has been carried out more or less perfectly by all persons 
of higher education during the Chow dyn. What we know of the life 
of Confucius confirms what is stated here. In the statements about 
female education; § 76, nothing is said whether girls had to learn 
reading, 
taught them. All happiness in married life is made dependent on 


the favour of their parents-in-law, §§ 12. 13. 17. 18. 19. and divorce 


though certainly moral maxinis are implied in what the widow 


is made possible only by their device, § 15, and after milder measures 
have proved fruitless, § 15. Compare what I have said on Mencius, 
Recorder p. 326 sq. In the Chinese idea a son does not marry for his 
own benefit but for his parent’s and ancestor’s to continue their line. 
All their treatment of women is consistent with this idea. We find in 


the same paragraph some good advice for the treatment of unfilial sons; 
oD oD 


as the utmost rigidness, expulsion is mentioned, but no intimation 
is given of a power of the parents over the life and death of their 
children. There are, however, examples in the werk of Zso-chuen that 
such paternal power was really exercised and acknowledged during 
the Chow dynastie. The respect due to parents is dwelt upon, 8g 7. 8. 
15, and especially to old parents in providing for their physical wants, 
§44. A new feature in this respect are the calls every morning and 


= a be 
tice (above 40 years old) and 


evening which a son who is already in o 
lives in another house away from his father’s has regularly to make, 


§ 5. We cool western people certainly believe such attention carried 
too far. Remonstrating is treated in § 14 shortly but very urgently. 
We may infer from this passage that only offences of a social or 
political character and not the parents individual morality form the 
subjects for the filial son’s remonstrating. This duty has consequently 
a very limited range. Its mere negative character, pointed out before, 


appears here again. The influence on the son of remembering the 
deceased parents is deseribed, § 16, as very healthy regarding his 
moral conduct, prohibitive as well as impulsive. We may eall this 
the motire to virtue, perhaps the only one the Contucianists know of. 
a ae ae 4 

But there are more extensive investigations necessary in order to clear 
] 


morals, 


up somewhat the scientific questions connected with Chinese 
iii 


On the service to the chief of the clan and his wife mentioned in 820 
eo , 
IT have not yet found, except here, any precepts in ancient Chinese 


literature, though the clan-system had been deycloped to some extent 
already in the beginning of the Chow dyn. The rules given here seem 


natural enuugh to all who know something of Chinese clans as t] 


lV are 
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even to the present day. To us it seems, however, inconsistent with the 
Chinese idea of filial picty that one’s own parents have to be placed 
behind the parents of other relatives, though, of course, both lines meet 
in the person of some remote ancestor; but it may be that several tens 
of generations are between them. It seems just as reasonable and 
perhaps more so to push back to Adam and go one step beyond as he 
was the son of God, Luke ur. 38. It is strange that chapter xxiv. 
of the Li-ki, of which a translation will be given hereafter, says 
nothing at all about clans except mentioning them with reference to 
treatment of persons above 70 years of age, § 82. 


(To be Continned}. 





THE FAMILY SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 
By Rev. A. B. Hurcutnson, 


(Continued from Page 337). 


MNSZE KEW was not made ruler and Kwan Chung was not made 

his minister so Kwan Chung did not think of any principle ¢being 
involved). Kwan Chung did not kill himself; there was much to 
fetter his actions, but he established his merits and reputation ; it is 
not right to blame him. Shaou Hwuh although he put himself to 
death, went farther than virtue demanded and is not to be excessively 
commended. 

Confucius went to Tsé, and on the road heard the sound of weeping, 
the voice was very lamentable. Confucius spoke to his driver saying 
there is real sorrow in this bewailing, it is not the grief of those who 
perform a funeral: drive on! When they had gone a little way they 
saw a strange man, holding a reaping hook in his arms and bound 
with a cord; the mourner wore no mourning clothes. Confucius 
descended from his carriage and hastening to liim asked saying, what 
manner of man are you? Tle replicd IT am Kew-woo-tsze. Confu- 
cius said, This is not a burial ground, why is your grief so excessive ? 
Kew-woo-tsze said, IT have made three mistakes. In the evening of 
life I am aware of them, repentance eannot mend them. Confucius 
said, Can you let me hear these three mistskes ? I wish you to tell me 
without concealment. Kew-woo-tze said, When I was young I was 
fond of learning and travelled everywhere throughout the Empire ; 
afterwards, when I returned my parents had been buried. This was 
my first error. When FT was a man I served the ruler of Tsé, the ruler 
was proud and lavish and lost the scholars (from his court). My plans 


were not carried out. This was my second mistake. When middle 
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aged I cultivated friendships, but now all have left me and gone; this 
is my third mistake. The tree wishes to be quiet, but the wind ceases 
not ; the son wishes to nourish his parents, but they waited not. That 
which went and never came back was the time; those who were not 
seen again were my parents. Please consider this farewell. He then 
threw himself into the water and died. Confucius said, My children 
remember this, it will serve for a caution. From this time thirteen of 
his disciples left him and returned home to nourish their parents. 

Confucius said to* Pih Yu, Le, I have heard that the only thing 
to use with men so as not to be wearied is learning. Their form and 
appearance are not to be looked at; their courage and strength are 
not to be feared; their ancestors are not to be mentioned; their tribal 
name is not to be spoken of; but at last to have a great reputation, 
so that its report may be made known in every quarter, and its fame 
descend to ones’ ancestors, is not this the result of learning? There- 
fore it is not good for the superior man to cease learning nor for his 
presence to lack dignity; lacking dignity he will not be respected ; 
not being respected he will not be loved. [3 is properly #%; it will 
not do to lack respect through lack of dignity as is said: respect and 
reverence then affection will endure, therefore it is said. not to be 
respected is to lose affection.] Affection being lost there will be no 
sincerity ; there being no sincerity propricty will be lost; [the root of 
propriety is sincerity and trust] propriety being lost the character 
cannot be established. Though at a distance, yet being illustrious, 
this is dignity ; though near yet to increase in fame, this is learning. 
By way of illustration take the ponds and pools; when heavy rain 
falls they are filled, sedges and reeds spring up. Should any one now 
see this, how should he know its originating source ? [Who looking 
at it would know that it was not a spring? Using this of the learned, 
although they follow what has entered their minds from without, yet 
when they use it, who would know that it did not proceed from 
themselves] ? 

Tsze-loo, visiting Confucius, said, He who bears a burden and 
travels far, cannot choose the place but rests. If one’s family be poor 
and one’s parents old one does not choose emoluments but takes office. 
Formerly when I (Yew) served my parents I constantly ate ¢ wild 
beans, but for my parents I carried rice for more than a 100 li (33 
miles). After the death of my parents, I went South to the state of 
Ts‘oo and had a hundred chariots following me, and gathered of grain 
10,000 chung and sat on piled up cushions; and ate from a number 
of tripod dishes set out. I desired again to eit the wild beans and to 


* Ch, Cl. Vol. I. p. 179. +t # what plant is this ? 





-——— 
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earry rice for my parents, but could not again do so. When dried 
fish is fastened up by its mouth what hinders its being wormeaten ? 
The years of one’s A arents pass more quickly than * passing a crack. 
Confucius said, Yew’s serving his parents may be termed in their life- 
time serving with all his strength, after their death serving them with 
all his memory. Confucius went to + Tan [Shao ILao’s (n.c. 2597) 
descendant lived at Muh tin. Tan Tsze was skilful in the rites of 
propriety, therefore Confucius went to discuss the subject with him] 
he met Chting the philosopher, on the way, stopped his carriage (lit 
Iet down the awning) and conversed with him for the whole day, being 
much taken with each other. Confucius looking round said to Tsze- 
loo, select a roll of silk and present it to the gentleman. Tsze-loo 
was vexed and replied saying Yew has heard it said that if the 
scholar has no one to introduce him, or a woman to be married has 
no go-between, the superior man will not join himself to such : this is 
propriety. Ilaving said this he waited a little. Confucius looked round 
and spoke again to T'sze-loo. Tsze-loo answered as before. Confucius 
said Yew, has not the Shé (Book of Odes) said (p. 147). 
t There was a beautiful man; 
Lovely with clear eyes and fine forehead ! 


We met together accidentally, 
And so my desire was satisfied.” 


Now this Ching T’sze is one of the most excellent scholars in 
the Empire. If you do not now make him a present, all your life 
you may not see him again. My boy do as I said. 

left Wei and returned to Loo; he stopped his 
earriage on the bridge over the river and looked around. [The river 


f 
Cl 


Confucius 


had no bridge originally || Chwang Chow’s book says, Confucius at 
the bridge of Lii # speaking of things said make a way for the water 
of the Wei like a river}. The water there came down (a precipice) 

30 {J yin (a yin is 10 feet English, 300 feet fall) and covered a space 
of 90 Zi (or 80 miles) in extent. [The water was deep and rapid]. 
Fishes and turtles could not swim, against it. Tortoises and iguanas 
could not dwell in it. There was an aged man who was about to 
wade across it (in his clothes). Confucius sent a man to the brink to 
stop him saying this water comes down 300 feet and spreads around for 
30 miles. Fishes, turtles, tortoises and iguanas cannot live in it, my 
idea is that it is impossible cross it. The old man would not take the 
adviee so he went across and came out. Confucius asked -him saying 


. W illi iams Syllabie Dictionary, p. 396, 2 Col., ‘Man’s life is like a white colt passing 
a crac 
T A pair principality Sout] h of Shantune. 
t See Dr. Legge’s nete which shows that the incident above is also in the Ah . 
W.N. p. 174, a Taouist writer 4th Century p.c. see MM. p. 30. I find this 
comment of Wang Suh unintelligible. 
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exquisite! How did you * manage it? How were you able to both enter 
and come out of the water ? The old man replied when I first entered 
I had a sincere and faithful (heart) and until I came out I kept on 
being sincere and faithful. Sincerity and faith being placed in my body, 
in this water I dare not use my own ideas, therefore I was able both to 
enter and come out again. Confucius said to his disciples you 2 or 3 
remember this; even with water, it is good to use sincerity and faith- 
fulness, preparing one’s self to practise them; much more so with man! 

Confucius was about to go out walking, it rained and he had 
no umbrella. A disciple said + Shang has one. Confucius said 
Shang is a man who is very stingy; I have heard that to be good 
friends with a man one must choose that which is habitual with him, 
and avoid that in which he is defective, then one can continue such. 

King Ch‘aou, of Ts‘oo crossed the river. There was something in 
the river as big as a peck, round and red in colour which eame directly 
towards and into eoilision with the kine’s boat. The boatmen laid 


hold of it, the king was astonished at it, and asked all the various 
officials and not one could understand it. The king sent messengers 
with a present to Loo to enquire of Confucius. He said this is the 
fruit of the T‘ing, you may cut it open and eat it, it is a lucky omen. 
Those who are to be leaders of the empire | alone reeeive this. The 
messengers returned, and the king accordingly eat it and found it ex- 
cellent. After some time the messenger came and told a great officer 
of Loo. The great officer asked by ‘T'sze Yew saying, sire how did you 
know it was so? Formerly I went to § Ch‘ing and crossed the desert 
Chting. I heard a childish ditty which said 
The king of Ts‘oo the river crossed, 
Some duckweed fruit he found ; 
‘Twas red as the sun, and like a peck, 
A something big (and round). 
He cut it open (it cost, no money) ; 
Hie ate it and found it as sweet as honey ! 
Now this is the fulfilment (of the ditty) by the king of Ts‘oo 
It was thus that I knew about it. 


€| Tsze Kung asked Confucius saying, Do the dead know what is 


going on or are they ignorant of it? The master replied ‘If I were 
to say that the dead have such knowledge, I am afraid that filial sons 
* fit. Have what rule? 38 fj this isa phrase which is not Classic and is thought 


to be spurious, but it may be, “ by what rule, by what means ?” 


~ Tsze Hea’s name C. CL, Vol. I. p. 21 + 7 Duckweed. 

|| For this time see M. M. p. 317. No. 152. § Ch. Cl. Vol. I. proleg. p. 79. 

@ See Ch. Cl. Vol. 1. Prol. p. 100, with Dr. Legge’s remarks. The neglect which Confu- 
cius feared is far too common in the China of to-day. The phrase is often 
explained thus “ T am afraid that. ...they will neglect them whilst living, but will 


ud.” Even with the volume of 
inspiration in their hands Christians are to be found constantly asking the question 
of Tsze Kung. Witness ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” with its unscriptural speculation. 


celebrate carefully their ob uies when they are de 
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and dutiful grandsons would neglect the living to celebrate the rites 
for the dead; and if I were to say that the dead have not such 
knowledge, I am afraid lest unfilial sons should leave their parents 
unburied. You need not wish, Tsze to know whether the dead have 
knowledge or not. There is no present urgency about the point. 
Hereafter you will know it for yourself.” 

Tsze Kung asked Confucius about the government of the people. 
The master said, * It is, as anxious a matter as driving horses with 
rotten reins. ‘T'sze Kung said why should one be so anxious? Con- 
fucius said, The being skilful in managing them depends upon the 
man. If you use right principle (Tau) in governing them, they are 
your animals, if you do not do so they become your enemies. How 
then can one be other than anxious ? 

It was the custom in Loo, in redeeming a man’s servant or con- 
cubine from the feudal princes, every one received money from the 
treasury. T'sze Kung redeemed them, and declined to take any money 
Confucius hearing this said Ts‘ze is wrong. The actions of the sage 
ean alter the fashions and change the manners but to teach and lead 
so as to impart them to the people is not only the action that suits 
yourself. 

Now the wealthy in the state of Loo are few, and the poor are 
numerous. If to redeem men and receive money is held to be 
improper who will be ready to redeem any one? From this time 
onwards the men of Loo will not again redeem those who are in the 
hands of the feudal princes. 

When Tsze-loo ruled P*oo, he wished for an interview with 
Confucius, saying, Yew desires to receive instruction from the master. 
The master said, How is it with P‘oo? He replied There are many 
mighty men in the city and difficult to be ruled. The master said, 
Well, I will tell you, with dignity yet respect you may manage the 
braves ; with liberality yet strictness you may cause the mighty to 
submit to you; with commiseration and indulgence you can receive 
kindly the miserable; with gentleness yet decision you may keep 
down the openly wicked ; acting more and more in this way, it wil 
not be difficult to regulate (your state). : 


* Cf. Shoo. Ch. Cl. Vol. III. p. 158. 
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MISSIONS TO CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 
By J. G. Kerr, M.D. 
Read before the Canton Missionary Conference, April 2nd, 1879. 


HE Chinese are so peculiarly situated in California, that it will be 

necessary to describe briefly their surroundings in order to un- 

derstand the problem of Mission work among a heathen people in a 
Christian Country. 

A little more than thirty years ago California was one of the 
most distant and inaccessible parts of the earth, inhabited by wild 
Indians and Mexicans, among whom the Spanish Catholics had 
established some missions, and obtained possession of lands now very 
valuable. In 1849, it was suddenly brought to the notice of the world 
by the discovery of gold, and multitudes of adventurers crossed the 
plains and doubled Cape Horn to reach the new Eldorado. The vast 
mineral wealth of the Pacific Slope continued to attract immense num- 
bers of people, and steam communication, which was soon opened, 
made access easy. The population has from the first been composed 
of many nationalities, European and American. With representatives 
in large numbers of but one Asiatic Country. 

The Irish, French, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Chinese, &c., 
have brought with them much that was peculiar to their several coun- 
tries. Excepting the Chinese, all these foreigners become citizens, 
with the right to vote at all elections and are therefore a power in the 
state, forming political parties, and giving character to the laws. 

A large proportion of foreigners from European countries are 
Catholies, and are under the guidance of the Priests in political as 
well as religious affairs. The Catholics, by reason of their numbers, 
wealth and superior organization, have been bold and aggressive. On 
the other hands, Protestantism, although respectable in the number, 
wealth and position of its adherents has been timid, absorbed in the 
rush and struggle for wealth, and not united in the defence of the 
great principles of human rights which are the safeguards of religion, 
and the foundation stones of our government. Oftcn have these prin- 
ciples been trampled on by political parties; legislative bodies, and 
executors of the law, while the descendants of Pilgrim Fathers and 
of Eastern Abolitionists have not ventured to utter a protest. 

The daily papers, in catering for a population eomposed of such 
elements, have pandered to the basest feelings of the rabble, and the 
notoriety of that profane and unprincipled agitator, Dennis Kearny, 
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was derived in a great measure from the aid given by the press. It 
vas only when the hostility against the Chinese took the form of 
Communism and threatened to destroy the wealth and industry ef the 
state, that the leading commercial paper, the A/ta, came out in defence 
of law and order. The religious papers, if not condescending to 
vulgar abuse of Chinese, have failed to take that bold and fearless 
stand which loyalty to truth and justice demanded, and on many 
occasions they were culpably, disgracefully silent. 

Among the clergy, there were some who disgraced their sacred 
calling and profaned the house of God, by giving the influence of 
their position in favor of oppressing the stranger in the land. These 
were few in number, and the applause of their admirers will be 
but a short-lived solace. There were others who recognized the 
universal brotherhood of man, and the natural rights which citizen- 
ship under God’s government gives to all men, and they dared to 
speak for right and justice, but the majority in all denominations 
kept a prudent silence. 

In the midst of a socicty composed of such clements, with such 
papers leading public opinion, and under laws designed to oppress 
them, we find a colony of Chinese, large in numbers, but cyphers in 
politics, and without the position and protection which diplomatic 
representatives * give to other foreigners; and they have not had any 
man among themselves capable of defending their right. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that abuse and 
injustice have been heaped upon them. It is humiliating to citizens 
of a Republic to confess that the chief reason why they have been 
abused, is that efficiency and reliability as laborers have secured for 
them positions, employment and wages coveted by thriftless, intemp- 
erate foreigners, from Europe, and by the same class of native 
Americans. 

It is unnecessary to go into details as to the innumerable ways in 
which the Chinese have suffered abuse and injustice. It will be 
sufficient to state in a general way. 

Ist. That the State Legislature Las enacted oppressive laws by 
which millions of dollars have been exacted from the Chinese. Some 
of these laws, after having been in operation for years, have been 
pronounced unconstitutional, when tested before the Courts. 

2nd. Some officers of the law make use of their power to oppress 
and harass the Chinese. The following serap from a San Francisco 
paper gives a sample of the way in which they do their duty. And 


* Note.—An Embassy has been established at 


Washington within a few months, and 
® Consulship at San Francisco. 
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it is to be observed that they are careful to instil into the minds of 
the “ heathen Chinese” some idea of correct morals. The Bulletin of 
May 2nd 1878 says, “The Police and the Chinese. —Since Jan, 28th 
1878, Officers Bethell and Hoque, have arrested 256 Chinamen for 
gambling. 113 for visiting houses of prostitution. 230 for violation 
of the pure air law. 8 for carrying concealed weapons, and 16 for 
obstructing side walks. The fines imposed and collected for the above 
arrests amount to $8,200.00.” Had the law been executed against 
other nationalities for the same immoralities and misdemeanors 
thousands of people would have been arrested and fined. 

3rd. The ann®yances which the Chinese suffer from the populace 
are of all descriptions. Little children spit at them. Mischievous boys 
pelt them with stones, brickbats and sometimes with offal of animals. 
Vicious boys and men beat them with clubs and stones. Robbery and 
murder are frequent. The daily papers record hundreds of instances 
in which inoffensive Chinese have been maltreated. 

These annoyances and attacks by vicious hoodlums do not always 
go unpunished. Many of the police try to prevent them and punish 
offenders, and sometime citizens interfere. 

In rail-road cars and public places, rude and offensive remarks 
are often made to, and abcut Chinese, and many people in decent 
clothes show themselves to be destitute of that politeness which the 
poor heathen has been taught from his childhood to be one of the 
distinctive marks of a civilized people. 

In a country like California where crime has been rampant, it is 
not strange that hundreds and perhaps thousands of Chinese have been 
murdered ; in some cases with intent to rob, but in many to gratify 
feelings of hatred and to get rid of the despised Mongolian. The 
barbarous deeds of cruelty which have been enacted in the mines and 
in the Chinese settlements of many towns make up one of the dark 
and damning chapters of California’s history. 

The inevitable result of such treatment and such experiences is 
that the Chinese hate our country, our people, our laws and religion. 

Again, the so-called working men, have for several years been 
engaged in a systematic crusade against the Chinese, the avowed 
object of which is to drive them from the country, peacably if they 
can, but if need be, by violence. Every possible means has been used 
to deprive them of employment and in many instances their employers 
have been the victims of the midnight torch when they did not heed 
the anonymous warning to dismiss the Chinese or take the con- 
sequences. The Sunday sand lot meetings of the turbulent classess 
have become one of the institutions of San Francisco, and the most 
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violent speeches by reckless agitators have stirred up the passion of 
the mob, while ward meetings, held nightly, have concocted schemes 
to carry out their plans, the chief object of which was exhibited in 
their watchword, “the Chinese must go.” In July 1877, these 
agitations culminated in a mob which went howling through the streets 
like wild beasts, attacking the Chinese wherever they met them, and 
burning wash houses occupied by them. Several Chinese were killed 
and an attack was made on the Methodist Mission House. In 
November of the same year on Thanksgiving Day there was a grand 
Anti-Chinese procession, and a deep laid scheme to destroy Chinatown 
was only prevented by the fact, known to the populace, that the city 
was prepared and determined to put down any outbreak. 

It can easily be understood that a people conscious of having 
done nothing to merit such treatment, would feel that they were living 
among barbarians, and that the followers of such a Sage as Confucius 
would be little disposed to accept the religion of a country where 
their race had been the objects of such unrelenting abuse and 
persecution. 

On the other hand there are favorable inftuences. In factories 
and on railroads where large numbers are employed, they are kindly 
treated, have comfortable lodgings, and enjoy such privileges as are 
suited to their tastes and wants. They receive good wages and are 
promptly paid. There are many employed in Christian families, 
where kindness gains their regard, and often a mutual attachment is 
formed. In Sacramento, a monument was erected by a prominent 
lawyer over the grave of a Christian Chinese servant who died in 
his family. 

It is of great importance for the Chinese in California to under- 
stand English, and while the public schools are closed to them, many 
of the Churches have Sunday Schools, and ladies and gentlemen give 
them lessons. They receive still more efficient aid in this important 
matter from the night schools conducted by the different Missions. 

The courts are open to them as to all residents, and it is to the 
credit of the judiciary that they have dealt fairly in the decision of 
controversies in which the Chinese were parties, and in several in- 
stances unjust and oppressive laws have been set aside when the 
question of their constitutionality has been brought before the Judges. 

A few Americans in California have been bold and fearless 
defenders of the rights of the Chinese, and have exposed themselves 
to much obloquy and to no little personal danger. Chief among these 
is the Rey. O. Gibson, D.D., of the Methodist Mission, San Francisco, 
and in the present degenerate age no truer hero walks the earth. Abuse 
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has been heaped upon him by the press and by the populace. He 
has been hung and burnt in effigy, his house mobbed, and if he has 
not suffered martyrdom, it is not because there are not enough men in 
San Francisco who have thirsted for his blood and have been ready 
and anxious to add his name to the host of those who have suffered 
death in defence of the right. 

Another prominent and bold defender of the Chinese is Col. 
F.A. Bee, who has received the appointment of Consul for China, 
in San Francisco. 

While the hostility to the Chinese in California is so great, they 
are aware that public sentiment in the Eastern states is not against 
them, and those who have gone East have received much more favor- 
able impressions of the country. 

We now come to notice the direct Mission work, the modes of 
conducting it and the results. The first Mission to the Chinese in 
California was established by the Presbyterian Board, in 1851. The 
Rev. W. Speer, who had spent some years in Canton, and understood 
the language, was placed in charge. Through his agency the present 
Mission house was built, a church organized, and the work placed on 
a permanent basis. 

The Baptists were represented by the Rev. Mr. Shuck, in 1854. 
He had also been in Canton. This Mission has been interrupted by 
death and other causes and only part of the time have they had a 
missionary speaking the language. 

In 1868, the Methodist Church opened a Mission in San 
Francisco, under the Superintendence of the Rev. Otis Gibson, who 
had been a missionary for 12 years in Foochow. Through his 
energetic management, a large Mission house has been built, schools 
established, a church organized, and work among the women initiated. 

The American Missionary Association, representing the Congre- 
gationalists, has had a Mission for some years, but they have never 
had a missionary speaking the language. They have opened schools 
in San Francisco and other places for teaching English, and have 
established a church in San Francisco, using a native agency for 
instructing converts. 

The desire of the Chinese to learn English has made teaching 
that language a prominent part of the work, and all the Missions have 
had night schools in which instruction in reading and speaking English 
was given. In connection with these schools, religious services were 
held, and a number have through this means been brought into the 
church. Some of the Missions, have made this the chief department 
of their work, depending upon the English language as the medium 
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of communicating religious instruction, or upon a Chinese who is 
sufficiently familiar with both languages to acquire Christiat. know- 
ledge in the one and communicate it in the other. 

The inadequacy of this means of conducting Mission work, will 
be apparent, I think, to all who are familiar with evangelistie work. 
As to the English language, very few of the Chinese in California 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of it to enable them to receive any 
benefit from religious instruction given i it, and I apprehend that 
no experienced missionary would apprové of carrying on Mission 
work through the agency of natives, without supervision by a 
missionary who understood the language and character of the people. 

But, if the teaching of English was an approved means, and 
its use in inculcating religious truth more reliable, the narrow scope 
within which it is confined reduces it to a very secondary place. The 
large majority of the Chinese in California work in companies, receiv- 
ing orders and transacting business through a head man, or interpreter 
and they are content to get on so, rather than give the time and labor 
to acquire an exceedingly difficult language. A few of them go to the 
night schools for a while, until they get work, picking up in this way 
some words or phrases, but the arrival of hundreds of passengers 
will add but a few scholars to the schools. 

The statistics of the schools show within what narrow limits 
their work is confined. The Rev. O. Gibson in his excellent work 
‘“‘The Chinese in America,” gives a table showing the attendance at 
different schools and says “ the average attendance at all the Mission 
Schools in the state is about 750, and the average attendance at the 
Sunday Schools about 1,000.” He places the roll call at three times 
the above numbers, showing that two-thirds of the scholars, are 
transient and cannot gain a sufficient knowledge of our language to 
make it a medium of religious instruction. It is safe to say that a 
large proportion of those who are more regular in their attendance 
do not persevere long enough to acquire that familiarity with our 
language which will enable them to appreciate the spiritual teachings 
of the Bible. 

It is to be noted also that the same persons attend the Sunday 
Schools who attend the night schools, and many of them go from one 
school to another so that the numbers above given are to be taken 
with a considerable allowance. Of the 160,000 Chinese in California, 
but little over 1,000 are at any period attendants at Mission Schools, 

The means next in importance to schools, is chapel preaching. 
The four Missions in San Francisco working among the Chinese have 
chapels, but three of these have no preaching except in connection with 
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the schools, and in two of them there has been no missionary under- 
standing the language. The Chapels connected with the schools are 
not in good locations to get listeners, outside of the scholars. There is 
one chapel, and on/y one, in San Francisco in which there is daily 
preaching for heathen Chinese. It will appear strange to you who 
are accustomed to daily preaching in all the Missions, to hear that 
Missionary work has been carried on for so many years in a city 
with 30,000 Chinese inhabitants and thousands of transient visitors, 
and yet only one chapel has been open for daily preaching. It is 
unnecessary to discuss the question as to where the blame lies. I merely 
state a fact which shows how much, or rather how little, four Missions 
have been doing in San Francisco in the way of direct Missionary 
Work. There are several streets in the city where crowds of Chinese 
pass daily, and on Sundays these streets are thronged by men from the 
shops and factories where they are employed during the week. The 
atteadance at the single chapel which is open shows that, if others 
were open they would be frequented by large numbers of people. 

The Presbyterian Missionaries have visited the shops, lodging 
houses, and factories, but this is a very poor substitute for regular 
proclamation of the Gospel in a chapel devoted to this purpose, and 
in a situation to invite those who have leisure to listen. 

There are other agencies in the propagatian of Chritianity which 
are recognized as useful adjuncts to other means, and it seems marvel- 
lous that the Societies working among the Chinese in California have 
not employed them. The chief of these auxiliaries is the periodical 
press. Preliminary to the introduction of Christianity into any 
heathen land is the instruction of the people, not only in the doctrines 
of the Bible, but in what our religion has done for the elevation 
of the people in Christian countries, by the political, educational 
and humanitarian institutions which have grown out of it. What 
more effectual way of giving this instruction than by the periodical 
press. At home no Christian agency is complete without its paper, 
and in Mission fields the weekly or monthly paper, is one of the 
established agencies for reaching the masses. In California, except 
for a short period in the early history of the Presbyterian Mission, no 
Christian paper has been published in Chinese. In the peculiar 
circumstances in which the Chinese have been placed in America, a 
Christian paper, coming to them with messages of comfort and 
encouragement, and giving them instruction on all subjects affecting 
their interests and relations to the laws and institutions of the country, 
would have gained a powerful influence over them. Strangers in a 
strange Jand, and surrounded by enemies in all classes of society, they 
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would weleome such a paper, and it would have become an authority 
with them. The four Missions go on, however, without availing 
themselves of this powerful agency. 

Another means, recognized at the present day as a department of 
Mission work and as exhibiting practically the benevolent nature of 
Christiantity is the cure of the sick in hospitals and dispen-aries. 
The Chinese in California have not had any very tangible experience 
of the charity to our follow men inculeated by our religion. Paying 
taxes for the support of the state and its institutions they have been 
almost entirely excluded from the public hospitals. Being without 
their families and crowded in small, badly ventilated rooms, many of 
them must endure great suffering for the want of proper care and 
attention during siekness. As an auxiliary to Mission work, hospitals 
are now recognized as of great importance, and at home they are begin- 
ning to take a place peculiarly appropriate, because they bring the 
suffering poor under the influence of the Gospel at a time when the 
heart is peculiarly susceptible to kindly religious influence. The 
magnificent gifts. which have been devoted to the establishment of the 
Presbyterian hospitals in New York and Philadelphia, and the zeal 
of the Churches in adding to these princely gifts, show how high is 
the estimation in which these institutions are held, even where there 
are so many first class hospitals open to all. How much more then is 
one needed where bitter prejudice and hatred exclude a whole class of 
people from the benefits of the hospitals which they help to support. 
The opportunity offered to our Christian people to minister to the 
suffering stranger, and to pour oil into the wounds of those who, in a 
Christian country, have fallen among robbers and assassins has been 
neglected year after year. 

The work of the ladies among the Chinese in California is becom- 
ing a very important department. Two Missions, the Methodist 
and Presbyterian have homes for women who wish to escape from 
their owners and the life of infamy to which they are consigned. A 
good many women and some girls have been taken into these homes 
and instructed in the duties of religion and of a virtuous life. Some 
have been baptized and married to Christian husbands and are living 
examples of the benefits conferred upon them by the religion of Jesus. 
The zeal of the ladies in the good work among this class of Chinese 
women, (there are very few of any other class there) deserves better 
success than they have met with but when a woman is worth from 
$400. to $700.00 her owners will not readily submit to the loss, and 
their escape is very difficult. Indeed the most of those who do escape 
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are enabled to do so by some man who promises te marry them after 
they have remained six months or a year at the Home. 

The ladies have also opened day-schools for boys and girls, 
teaching them both English and Chinese, and two or three schools 
now in operation are doing a good work among the children. 

Mission Work in California is complicated by certain unfavorable 
conditions which are unknown here. For instance a young man 
attending the Mission school may be received into the Church and 
and give promise of future usefulness. After a time his facility in 
the use of English will cause him to be brought forward on anniver- 
sary occasions, and he will be made much of by persons interested in 
the progress of the Chinese. It is very natural that a boy from the 
paddy fields and hovels of San-ui or Yan-ping, brought forward to 
address large audiences in our fine Churches, in order to show off his 
accomplishments, should be puffed up with a sense of his importance, 
and no one need be surprized that many such disappoint the anticipa- 
tions formed with regard to them. 

Another thing which complicates the work is the attempt to 
introduce something like Y. M. C. Associations among the converts, 
A Society was formed in California, in 1872, with the title “ Yau- 
hok-ching-to-ui.” (¥ 4 JE 3@ #%) which went on apparently very 
well for a time, and the different denominations were united in it. 
But soon the attempt of a few to control it, led to a division, and from 
that time each Mission has had one of these Societies tacked on to it. 
Instead of being a bond of union, they seem as effectually to separate 
the different Churches as if that had been their special object, and 
instead of breaking down a sectarian spirit, they do more than any- 
thing else to foster it among the Chinese converts. 

The Association located in the Presbyterian Mission House had 
become so important a-body, in the short space of five or six years, 
that on my taking charge of the Mission, it attempted to control the 
Mission premises, the Mission School, and the Church. It forbid any 
of its members attending the School or the Church, and finally when 
illegal acts came to light, compelling me to use decided measures, they 
moved away from the Mission house, crying persecution. 

This contest with the so-called Chinese Y. M. C. Association, 
made it necessary tor me to study carefully their rules and modes 
of doing business. I was not alone in the opinions I formed as 
the result of this investigation. The Rev. H. V. Noyes, and the 
Rev. J. C. Nevin, both experienced Missionaries in Canton, sub- 
stantially agreed with me. My opinions were given in a communica- 
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tion addressed to the Rev. J. C. Lowrie, D.D., Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board, the following extracts from which contain the 
chief points. 

The so-called Chinese Y. M. C. Association is objectionable. 
Ist “‘ Because it is extraneous to our ecclesiastical system and not con- 
templated in any of the plans of the Church for conducting evange- 
listic work. It is a voluntary Association, tacked on to the Mission, 
but in no way under the control of the Mission, except as occupying 
rooms, rent free, in the Mission building. 

“It is objectionable because it is composed, by a large majority, 
of men who are not Christians,—who are in fact, but a step removed 
from heathenism, and therefore unfit to have control in any Christian 
institution. Moreover of those who are professing Christians, the 
majority, if not the whole, are imperfect in Christian knowledge and 
experience, and therefore not qualified to be leaders in any Society 
for the propagation of Christianity. 

“It is objectionable because it has become practically the door 
of the Church, and only those have become church members who were 
first members of the Association. It has therefore come to be con- 
sidered by the Chinese an essential part of the Mission, especially since 
there is one attached to every Mission in California, and as it is under 
Chinese control and management, it very naturally becomes of greater 
consequence, in their minds, than the Church. 

It is objectionable because in its practical working, it is more of 
a secular than a religious Society, and it takes the place of the Six 
Companies. 

It is objectionable because the Chinese name ¥j & JE 3 @ 
“ Yau-hok-ching-to-ui” has nothing distinctively Christian in it, as 
there is in the American name. It will apply just as well to a Bud- 
dhist, Taoist, Confucian or Hindoo Society. 

The Rev. Mr. Nevin has been brought in contact with a branch 
of this Association in Los Angeles, and his opinion is most decidedly 
that the so-called Chinese Christian Association, is a guild, with all 
that is objectionable in the guild, and that its influence will be to 
hinder the Gospel. 

However useful such organizations, aside from the Church may 
be at home. I apprehend that every experienced Missionary will 
agree with me that the time has not come by many years, to from 
them among the Chinese. Moreover, we all regard our Church 
organizations as the divine instrumentality, for evengelizing the 
nations, and it seems useless to complicate a difficult work with some- 
thing which will add to the difficulties. 
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I have referred more particularly to this organization which has 
unfortunately become mixed up with Missions in California, because 
there is some indication of attempts being made to established 
branches, in the districts S.W. of Canton, where some of our 
Missions have stations. 

To give a summary of Mission work in California, we may state 
Ist, that 250 or more have been baptized by the different Missions 
and churches. Of these converts, several have become evangelists and 
colporteurs laboring in California, the Sandwich Islands and China. 

2nd. Night-schools connected with the different Missions in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, San Jose, Los Angeles, Portland 
Oregon, &c. 

3rd. Sunday Schools in many churches in these and other places. 

4th. Day-schools for children. 

5th. Homes for Chinese women. 

6th. Homes for many Chinese in Christian families. 

7th. The opportunity the Chinese have to see that Protestant 
Christians are their friends and that Roman Catholics, and wicked 
men, are their enemies. 

8th. The experience so many thousands have of the practical 
benefit of the Sabbath. 

The importance of California as a field for Mission work is not 
to be estimated by any results which can now be reported. Thirty 
five years ago, the Colonies of Chinese in the Straits settlements were 
not considered the most promising locations for Missions, and the mis- 
sionaries there, were transferred to the ports of China then recently 
opened. But the situatiun in California is very different. The 
Chinese there are in the midst of Churches of all denominations, they 
are surrounded by Christian people, they become familiar with the 
educational institutions of the country, they learn the position of 
women in a Christian land, and they have practical experience of the 
benefit of the Sabbath. They also see the tremendous contrast between 
their own country and America, in the Arts and industries, the faci- 
lities for locomotion and transmission of correspondence. The streets, 
the shop windows, the public buildings, the courts are all educational 
institutions for them, and although they suffer much wrong and 
entertain deep hatred of the country, nevertheless a secret longing 
takes possession of them that their country may become possessed of 
much which they see to be so beneficial there. 

Notwithstanding all the wickedness that exists, and the wrongs 
they suffer, if the professed followers of Christ would be faithful, a 
large majority of the Chinese might see enough and learn enough of 
our holy religion to satisfy them of its divine origin, and of its infinite 
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superiority over their degrading idolatry and superstitions. Even if 
each of the Missions in San Francisco had chapels, well manned by 
missionaries haying good command of the dialects spoken there, and 
by native evangelists, the efficiency of the Mission work might be 
increased many fold, and the thousands who go and come would be 
much more intelligent listeners to the Gospel than those who had never 
seen anything different from hideous idols and the silly worship of 
their heathen temples. 

Of the three missionaries who have been longest in the work, only 
one, Rev. J. M. Condit speaks the Canton dialect fluently. The other 
two, Rev. Drs. Loomis and Gibson, had learned other dialects, and of 
course took up the Cantonese under unfavorable circumstances. The 
Rev. Mr. Nevin who is located in Los Angeles, in Southern California, is 
a great addition to the Mission force, on account of his long familiarity 
with the dialect. A few young persons have commenced the study 
of Chinese with zeal that promises much for the future, and doubtless 
others, longing to make known the hopes of the Gospel to these pagan 
strangers, will imitate their example. The Methodist Mission has 
been re-inforced by a young minister, the Rev. Mr. 
his energies to the study of the language. 

A new era has recently dawned upon the Chinese in America, 
and it is to be hoped that an improvement will take place in their 
industrial, commercial and political relations. The establishment of 
an Embassy at Washington, with a Consul General and Consul in San 
Francisco, will relieve the Chinese of the anomalous condition in 
which they have heretofore been placed. They are now elevated to 
an equality with foreigners of other nationalities, except that they 
cannot become citizens. As they gradually learn to know their rights, 
they will find their Minister at Washington a power on whom they can 
rely, and through whom many of the grievances from which they have 
hitherto suffered, may be removed or mitigated. The Minister at 
Washington will have the powerful aid of diplomatic representatives 
of European Powers, when any question arises of special interest. 

It cannot be expected that the persecution which has been waged 
so bitterly will cease at once, but when enlightened and Christian 
civilization has superseded the semi-barbarism of the present time in 
California, all men will be on an equal footing without regard to 
nationality, race, color, or religion. 

Those who live to see that time will see one of the great obstacles 
to heathen evangelization in a Christian land removed, and it is to be 
hoped that then the time will be passed when the lives of missionaries 
to the Chinese will be in danger from a Christian (?) mob. 
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THE HEAVENLY TEACHERS. 
By Rev. V. C. Harr. 


N the reign of the Emperor 3 #, A.v. 36, was born 5 3& BR, the 
first of that long line of teachers known by the people as Heavenly 
Teachers. He was born, according to his family genealogy, and the 
records of the sect he founded, at { jj in the province of Honan, 
near the ancient capital 7 BB. His ancestry, as gathered from these 
documents, was pre-eminently illustrious. It dated from the fifth son 
of &F i, the “Yellow Emperor.” ‘This son, called AHR K, is 
claimed by these teachers to have originated the bow and arrow, and 
taught their use. For his great invention, and his services to the 
Empire, he had conferred upon him the surname 5, and the estate 
of FF BB. 

It is related that the mother of the first teacher, while in a 
dream, was visited by % §, who, descending from the North-stars, 
came to her, and gave her some fragrant grass, saying, “this is the 
sweet vernal grass.” When she awoke, she perceived both her cloth- 
ing, and house impregnated with a strange fragrance. She conceived, 
and brought forth that remarkable son who eventually erystallized the 
teachings of Lao Tsz, and others, upon the science of magie; and 
constructed a system, and a hierarchy, which have continued with 
few material changes to the present time. The ancient writer Jf -F, 
in speaking of Lao Tsz and his works, describes the difference between 
him and Chang Tau Lin in the following sentence, # — #4 3 Z #8 
@ & % ZB Z FA, “Lao Tsz acquired the principles of the Yi (while) 
the Marquis of Liu, obtained the uses of the Yi.” The Marquis, or 
Prince of Liu was the title which the Chang family bore during the 
Hans. Chang Tau Lin, was of the eighth generation of his family 
during the Hans, and from him to the present teacher, Chang Jan 
Chen, there have been sixty-one representatives of the family, all of 
whom have carried out faithfully the will of their illustrious head. 
Some remarkable things are said of the first teacher touching his 
personal appearance, abilities, and the general incidents of his life, 
which may be of interest to my readers. It is recorded that he was 
nine feet two inches high (old measure) with lofty eyebrows, and a 
vapacious forehead; a vermilion crown, and green eyes; triangular 
eyesockets, and a mustache that bristled like lances; his beard was 
stiff, and fell from the temples ; his hands reached to the knees; he 
crouched like a dragon, and strode like a tiger. Those that beheld 


him trembled with fear. He was moreover learned in all manner of 
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books, and had a perfect understanding of divination. At an early 
stage of his semi-monastic life, he had over one thousand disciples. 
At the age of 24, in the second year of A #%, he was appointed 
historiographer at the capital. The same emperor appointed him 
Chi-fu, of {¢ JH, (probably Kiu Kiang). He retired from office at an 
early age, and entered the mountains of JE tf), near to the capital, 
where he lived the life of a recluse, and cultivated the magic arts. 
When about 40 years of age, the emperor ¥% 7% tried to draw him from 
his seclusion by offering him the honored office of Professor in the 
Imperial College. At the age of 54, the emperor # #% become 
interested in him, and held out to him the glittering bait of tutor to 
the heir apparent, and conferred upon him the title of 3% #%, Marquis 
of Ki. He declined all these imperial favors, and determined to seek 
a distant retreat for the development of his embryonic arts. He 
gathered up his books and took his staff saying, ME FR HE A BR 
4 #t He He Stl fit fa, “The bees gather from a hundred flowers, and 
man eats the honey. The ox plows the wild fields, and the rats pilfer 
the grain.” He made his way by the Hwui and Yang Tsi rivers to 
the mouth of the Po Yang, ascended to the head waters of the lake, 
and entered the mountains of 3% $%. Here he built an altar and 
held contrvl of the five summits. He obtained eventually the mastery 
over invisible agencies. THe compounded those wonderful pills known 
as JL KK wh J}, and searched out the source of the western immortals. 
It is said that he practised asceticism until he perfected divinity, and 
tigers and dragons came forth, whence the name of the mountains 
was changed to ff #&. Up to this time we find no trace of his putting 
in practise his acquired powers, perhaps because no favorable op- 
portunities were afforded him. Sometime after it was made known 
to him that the people of & (Sz-Ch‘wang), were greatly afflicted 
with monsters, and he concluded to bend his steps thither, to put to 
the test and into practise, his magic plans. Whether his going was a 
complete success the record does not say. I judge he felt the need of 
more power; for he goes to % 2B {lj and practises renovation. 
Sixteen years after he had left the eapital, and declined all official 
honors. In the first year of the emperor jf @, a.z. 107, at the 
advaneed age of 71, he prevailed upon ~ _£, (Lao Tsz), to descend 
to his mountain retreat. Lao Tsz instructed him more fully, 
appointed him Heavenly Teacher, and gave to him the perfeet charm 
valled JE — BY gy, and the “third heaven precious commission.” 
The solemn oath was taken, and he received the Classics, and seals, 
of twenty four kinds, and the mysterions dual imp-slaying swords 


called = Fi Wy Fb WE HE fi. 
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After receiving these gifts, he retired to perfect seclusion for a 
thousand days, at the end of which time he went and contended 
with the evil spirits of ff $g. Having reduced all their leaders to 
subjection, he proceeded to appoint 24 overseers, to assist him, beside 
female assistants. The nine peaks and four rivers were placed under 
his government; the blessed courts, and evil abodes, were freed ; the 
thirty-six quiet, and the seventy-two happy places, and the three 
hundred and sixty illustrious mountains were all under him. He had 
power to appoint (good) men to dwell in the region of light, and evil 
spirits in the regions of darkness. It is said his efficacious acts were 
so many that it was impossible to record them. His long and event- 
ful life was brought to a close in the second year of je # a.v. 157, 
at the ripe age of 123. According to the history of his life, he did 
not die, but was translated to heaven. Upon the occasion of his 
ascension, he brought forth the Classics, charms, seals, swords, and all 
other precious things, and turned them over to his lineal successor 
iz %%, commanding him to hand them down from generation to 
generation. In company with two of his most faithful disciples, he 
ascended the 3 & 4. A thousand chariots, and ten thousand 
horses, bore them heavenward encircled with clouds. Two years 
afterward the teacher’s wife and three female assistants, in broad day 
light ascended to heaven. Two of the other sixty teachers are men- 
tioned as having been translated to heaven. 

Although this province, and the mountains of Lung Hu, had 
been selected and consecrated, by the first teacher, as the seat of his 
magic empire, it was not until the third or fourth generation that the 
mountains were occupied as a permanent home. The records in 
reference to 5 8%, the great grandson of the first teacher, would seem 
to substantiate such a view. They say that he declined the dukedom 
of #§ = because his father 5 %, the third teacher, had always taught 
him that the consecrated altar of his ancestral teacher was in the 
mountains of Lung Hu, that the stars of heaven guarded the place, 
and that the vital fluids of the earth were there concealed. It was 
considered the metropolis of immortals, and the place where their 
ancestor secreted the magic writings in a grotto of the mountains. 
With this introduction of the man who in his lifetime matured and 
put in full practise the great magic arts, for the expulsion of 9 Ji 
§2 $F, and the elixir for attaining immortality, which methods, have 
had standard authority over the superstitious fears of all classes 
for over seventeen hundred years, I will pass by the acts of the 
59 teachers, and give the incidents of a journey to the present 
incumbent. 
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The Lung Hu mountains are about 200 miles South-east of Kiu 
Kiang, in the prefecture of i fg. The temples and palaces are in the 
district of #{ 7, which district, it is said, at one time administered 
to the temporal welfare of the family ; but the present dynasty does 
not recognize such right, and the territory of the teachers has been 
narrowed to the immediate vicinity of the mountains. We journeyed 
overland from # {¢, a picturesque city 30 miles from the palaces. 
We might have ascended the mountain stream which flows past the 
teacher’s residence, and joins the great river at the above named 
district, but the current is so rapid and the number of rapids so great, 
that a land journey is much preferable. The terrible waterspout that 
visited this district during the past summer swept villages and innu- 
merable farm houses away to complete destruction. Our road for 
many miles led us through the devastated region. Although from the 
great abundance of red sandstone nearly all houses, bridges, walls, 
pagodas, graves, etc., are built of this substantial material, we found 
instances, away up among the quarries, of whole villages and great 
numbers of isolated houses partially or wholly prostrated. It was 
early morn when we paced through the deserted streets, and through 
the South gate over the top of which the flood rushed for two days 
during the past summer. Mists covered the tops of the distant moun- 
tains, to the Southward, which lifted in an hour or two, and revealed 
the general outlines of Dragon Mountain, low and serrated, parallel 
with the horizon, terminating to the West in a fancied dragon head. 
As we neared the range by easy marches over great sloping and barren 
sandstone hills, the mountains separated into conical hillocks of 
indifferent dimensions, revealing beyond much higher and more 
irregular peaks. 

It was 4 p.m., when we entered the beautiful little vale, which 
winds, enclosed snugly by low mountains, a distance of 21 /i. The 
valley in places is not more than three hundred feet wide, and widens 
again to a thousand. A tiny stream coursed its way from side to side, 
fringed by wild plum, willow and bamboo, presenting a most 
charming appearance. We were but 29 di from the king, and his 
supreme palace ; for the teacher and his Yamen are thus designated 
in this quarter. All the circumstances of the occasion impressed me 
with a sense of mystery. The fantastic forms that many of the little 
mountains assumed, and the weird aspect that settled upon every 
object as the sun went down, brought to my mind that we were 
near the fountain head of the great sorcerers power. Taskets, well 
laden with printed scrolls fresh from the blocks, passed us. These 
suggested the magic pen and seals, secreted from the world, but hold- 
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ing in bondage to superstitious fears thousands of rich and poor all over 
China. Over this road, without doubt, passed the first teacher with 
his great company of disciples, looking on every hand for a suitable 
site, where the powers of nature would combine to bless them. If the 
object of the founder was to keep his arts a mystery from the world, 
he could not have found a better place. If on, the other hand, the 
essenic idea was dominant in the choice, here are grottoes, rocks and 
almost impenetrable retreats where those semi-ascetics could mature 
their intricate arts without annoyance from the “dusty world.” 
Eight /i from his residence, we exchanged our beautiful little valley 
for a wide and very fertile one, fed by a wide, swift running river, 
flowing from the boundaries of the Fookien province. At the lower 
end of this valley, was situated the first temple of the order, just at 
the foot of Tiger mountain. The scenery in the immediate vicinity of 
the palaces is grand in the extreme, not surpassed by anything that 
I have seen in China. No wonder the elder teacher here laid aside 
his staff and erected his altar, and upon his departure for Sz-chuen 
secreted his mysterious literature with the full determination of making 
this an everlasting retreat for his followers and family. On every 
hand towered verdured mountains, so numerous that the river is to the 
eye wholly shut in. It was early the second day of our journey that 
we reached the place. We at once sent in our cards with a few books, 
with an earnest request to be allowed to pay the teacher a short visit. 
Our guide returned, saying that the great man was ill and could not 
see us. Thinking this might be a formality necessary to great per- 
sonages, we importuned a second time, and with perfect success. We 
afterward learned that seven Spanish dollars to the teacher, and an 
equal number to the doorkeepers, is the proper thing, and is always 
required of officials who have the temerity to enter his enchanted 
abode. I could not but think of the district magistrate, who is said 
to have been turned into a snake for so doing, and of the words of my 
teacher, that “it would be impossible to enter the magic gate.” The 
outside of the palace isin appearance that of a well regulated Yamen 
of high grade, with a full complement of gates, courts, flagged road- 
ways, preseved walls, images, and official display. I noticed proclama- 
tions upon the outer gate, and significant characters over the entrance 
and sides of all the gate-ways. The side or private gate was decorated 
and had at the top the following characters descriptive of the family 
dignity = {% #4, “Mansion of the Imperial guardian.” Upon either 
side were eight character inscriptions, ft B® A  f& #i ® FR 
5c Wi ik 2 3 BA Wy. “Enduring recipients of hereditary nobility, 
and a succession of virtues during the Han generation. 
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“An everlasting control of original principles, and unfolding of 
doctrines amid the illustrious mountains.” 

The outer gate, which commanded an unobstructed view of the 
river and the lofty mountain peaks beyond, was graced above with 
four characters which must command reverential respect from the 
superstitious multitudes which press through the open plot which 
divides the town in halves. These are the characters Je FR A fff. 
“ Official residence of the great spiritual man.” 

To the right are these seven characters, fit @& BR _E wh {il 2, 
“gods and genii are guests of the K‘i Lin Palace.” To the left 
seven, as follows, ff BR il] 4 3 4 38, “The prime minister’s 
family in the Dragon and Tiger mountains.” I will present, for 
perusal, a proclamation posted upon the outer gate that will enable 
those who have not visited the place to form some idea of the 
teacher’s power. 


QHE-HMAATtT-HARAGKRARREB 

BAACMH+ANHRESHRESGATRAG 

WR Ra AL HS AER et Ty mB I HM 

HEH RERBAR AEE W— BS BH. 
“TInheritor orthodox sect, of the sixty-first generation, the very 
spiritual man Chang, of the mansion—wherefore, owing to con- 
gratulatory duties—let it be known, that the 28th day of the present 
moon, His imperial majesty’s birth-day, shall be revered as a holy 
festival. I upon that day, in court-dress, will repair to the palace of 
the Supreme (Lao Tsz), and looking toward his Imperial Majesty’s 
Palace will offer up congratulations. It is befitting that I make it 
known to you. Therefore is this proclamation issued, that both ranks 
of the sect, functionaries, of this official palace, may severally make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted therewith. Let all comply at the 
appointed time, and none disregard.” We see by the proclamation 
that he is surrounded by two classes of officials who obey absolutely 
the commands of their master. 

The roadway leading to the second gate is wide and well paved, 
and on either side are large plats of smooth turf. In this open court 
were many workmen, busy raking rice backward and forward upon 
wide bamboo mats. I judge from the display that the teacher’s lands 
must be highly productive. We halted at the @§ PY, and during the 
time we were kept waiting, I wrote down the characters that adorn 
its side, which are 3 7H fie BE R....4 BH & wh &. “The doct- 
rines are exalted, dragons and tigers shall prostrate; the virtues are 
weighty, demons and gods shall revere.” 
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Although the present teacher does not take so high civil rank as 
his ancestors, still from the extensive equipments for forming a parade, 
he must upon public occasions quite eclipse ordinary officials. A red- 
hatted menial led us to the guest room, which we found tastily 
arranged and moderately clean. A goodly number of his vast house- 
hold took hasty views of us from a side door, and among them several 
fine looking men, and a few elegantly dressed ladies. 

Shortly after we had seated ourselves, a commotion was heard 
in the adjoining rooms; and in a few moments the teacher appeared, 
escorted by a short, richly dressed servant, bearing a huge brass-pipe. 
He gave us a hearty welcome, and showed no signs of the indisposi- 
tion which he had put forward as an excuse for not receiving us. 
He is very talkative, and led the conversation, putting us at ease at 
once. He was full of the trip he had lately made to Shanghai, and 
seemed greatly impressed with much that he saw. He thought the 
rail-road to Wu-sung a wonderful work, and said he enjoyed a ride 
over it. He remembered clearly several Missionaries that he met ; 
and mentioned the names of Drs. Edkins, Williamson, and Macgowan. 
In person he is more than medium size, with the air of a person of 
consequence, at ease with himself, and I should judge upon excellent 
terms with the good things of this life, and wholly destitute of the 
ascetic spirit many of his forefathers possessed. At the end of each 
sentence, the little man presented the pipe to his excellency’s mouth, 
and held it while he took long and gratifying whiffs. His dress was 
that of a high official, and not at all what we had fancied he would 
wear. We had thought, that one at the head of a great seat, and 
professing to have control over all evil powers, would, unless upon 
parade occasions, honor his office by a dress in harmony therewith. 
His servants are numerous, and as obsequious as those of any official. 
We found it difficult to draw him into a conversation relative to his 
system and books, that would give us information about his magical 
arts, or the history of their doings in the past. But since our return 
I have received a letter from him giving considerable information 
about his pedigree, and the plan of operations in casting out evil 
spirits, &c., &c. He said that the Pao Yin or Pao Kiao were celi- 
bates, and led monastic lives, whereas he and his followers were 
married men, and no monastics. He spoke with feeling of the past 
glory of his family, and of the twenty-four palaces built for the 
twenty-four ministers, which were destroyed by the rebels. As we 
were leaving, he said he wished to make a request, that we would get 
and send to him a picture of Jesus. He went with us to the outer 
gate, and bade us an affectionate farewell, enjoining upon us to be 
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sure to return by the river, as we would pass through a great variety 
of scenery. ; 

As we left his Yamen, the only regret that we had, was not to 
be able to inspect the massive brick and stone building just back of 
his dwelling. We surmised it a treasury, where are kept the seals, 
swords, crown, robes, and other valuables of the family given by 
different emperors from one dynasty to another. Although we did not 
look upon those wonderful treasures, we were made quite happy by 
receiving two of his best charms. 

To the east of the teacher’s Mansion, among the spurs of the 
mountains are the ruins of the famous twenty-four palaces, and the 
great temple in the midst of them. I have not seen any mention of 
the time when these palaces were built, but tradition says in the 
Ta‘ng dynasty. The great temple, which seems to be the central 
glory of the place, and an object of pride for many centuries. I 
judge, from what is written in reference to the Thirtieth teacher, was 
removed from near by, and constructed upon its present site, during 
the reign of #% =, about a.p. 1105. It is stated in this teacher’s 
biography, (who by the way was a remarkable man) that he was 
presented to the emperor at twelve years of age. The emperor said 
“Your lordship dwelts in the Tung Hu mountains ; do you ever se, 
dragons and tigers.” Ilis reply was, ‘1 dwell in those mountains 
and see them constantly ; and I now look upon the face of a dragon ! 
A few years after this he wrought wonderful miracles. For his 
wonderful responses the emperor desired to make him a member of 
one of the Six Boards, but he refused the honor. Thereupon the 
emperor directed the grain Commissioner of 7 3 to measure the 
ground of the mountains, and remove the [ #§ §§, and change its 
name to [ jf JE — @- I judge the present temple to be the one 
erected by the Commissioner from the Imperial funds. We left the 
river a /i or two above the city, and were taken by our guide into a 
broad, smooth, unfrequented roadway, which presently brought us to a 
stately avenue, which took us straight to the temple. On either sido 
were old moss and fern grown walls, over-topped with long silvery grass 
and a great variety of shrubs. All the low mountains surrounding 
the valley in which the famous building and ruin are situated are 
clothed to their very peaks with bamboos and chestnut trees. The 
first notice we had of our proximity to the temple was a massive 
gateway three stories high, with a lofty arch, through which we passed. 
Over the arch was written Je _E jj. 

A few steps more brought us to the P 5 =, which like the 
first is a solid and imposing building, just beyond this in full sight, 
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was the J, WJ PY, built of granite. The five open gateways span the 
whole avenue, which could not be less than two hundred feet wide. 

Two dilapidated towers stand on either side the court as you 
enter the gateways. The drum tower, minus the drum, is propped 
up, that its decaying timbers may be preserved as long as_ possible. 
The bell tower seems to have been more fortunate, and the old mons- 
ter, weighing ten thousand catties, save one, still swings and perchance 
does service on state occasions. Great turtles of stone, surmounted by 
lofty slabs of granite, written all over with characters too numerous 
to decipher, stood at the other extremity of the court. The grand 
temple is hidden by a high singular building, situated directly in 
front and parallel to it. We enter this building by an arched door- 
way, over which is written fj~Z PE (8 4, “The Elysian Peaks of the 
Lung Hu.” A partition ran through the whole length of the building, 
and stone-lions stood guard all the way. Passing through the partition, 
over which was written 7% Hi (& @§, “A happy place, and the fairies’ 
metropolis,” we stood before the object of our search—the great 
temple. A more imposing structure I have not seen in China, and 
from its appearance the repairs of late must have been very extensive. 
The porcelain tiles, and the filigree work of the front of the building, 
with the lofty round pillars which support the huge cross beams, 
covered all over with dragons, was no mean picture for our eyes. 
Over the main entrance was inscribed FE St JR. 

There are few images within the temple, and those that have 
such honor seem neglected. A colossal image of the Emperor of 
Heaven stood in the center of the building, and on either hand in 
front of him stood more than life size figures, representing the first 
heavenly teacher, and three other noted spiritual men. Incense was 
burning upon the altar, and a few of the sect gathered near the door 
of the temple. A lone Taoist priest paced to and fro, seemingly un- 
conscious of our presence. We visited the four newly erected palaces 
which are different in construction from anything I have hitherto 
seen. Our impression is the idolatry of the sect is as meager as 
possible, and that the teacher regards himself a spiritual counterpart 
of the Emperor, and that all his offices, the temple, and palaces, take 
pattern from the Imperial. I am amazed at the seeming awe in 
which this representative of the family is held all through this part 
of the province. It was with the utmost difficulty that we could con- 
vince anyone that we had seen him. The teacher is well supplied 
with religious, and scientific books, histories and books of trayel up 
to date. 


> +> + eo —————————————— 
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THE RELATON OF CHINESE TO SIAMESE 
AND COGNATE DIALECTS. 


(Part II. Continued from page 280). 


(¢ "\HE labour (of comparing Siamese with Sanskrit, says Alabas- 
ter, Wheel of the Law; P. XXVIII.) has proved interesting, as 
it has enlightened me as to the original meaning of Siamese words and 
has shewn how much the Siamese language has been enlarged from the 
Sanskrit. The Siamese seem to have derived their religion, most of 
their state ceremonies, and (so far as I have yet examined) almost every 
word in their language, which rises above mere savagery, from the an- 
cient Aryans—“ the respectable race’””—of Central India.” It would 
be unbecoming in me to dispute the remark of the learned author 
which has been underlined, possessing as I do, but a fraction of his 
knowledge, yet it would certainly be interesting to know where we 
begin in language to rise abore mere savagery. If the man who can- 
not count beyond five or ten is a savage, surely this charge cannot be 
laid to the account of the Siamese. Yet among their signs for large 
numbers most are cognate with Chinese terms, and have at best, but 
a very remote connexion with Sanskrit. A man is not necessarily still 
in a state of savagery because his names for animals are onomatopzic, 
and in the examples already adduced most are of quite as respectable 
parentage as our English equivalents. If Welsh or English is in- 
debted to Latin for most religious terms, are not Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic which form the ground work of those languages as respectable 
as Latin? They at any rate come from some parent stem. We hope 
in the examples to be adduced to-day to shew that Siamese has many 
words which can boast as high antiquity as the early civilized Chinese, 
and while we cheerfully admit that Siamese is largely indebted to 
Sanskrit, and shall be thankful if Mr. Alabaster will favour us with 
some of the results of his investigations, we trust that more guarded 
statements will be made in speaking of languages of such standing as 
the one in point. 
Our first endeavour shall be to deal with the law of Initial letter 
change as betiveen the Chinese and Siamese, still taking the Canton 
Dialect as our standard for the former language. 
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INITIAL LETTER CHANGE. 
Siamese Ch = Chinese Ch and Ts ; examples. 
y Can- 
ENGLISH. Ou. brsiall Stasis, ENGLISH. Cn, Ries SIAMESE. 
= 
1Seven . i 4, | Tstat.. .| Chet. . | Karly . “a | Tsd....| Chtau 
Abhor. . .| | Tsang. .| Ch‘ang. | Bad... ..| jg) Ch'au . .) Ch'u 
2Elephant’ % Tseung .| Ch‘ang. .|| Weigh. .. ig Ching. ; Ch'ang 
Lad ....| fq| Tsai. ..| Chfai...) Point. . | Chi. ...| Che 
Lease. . .| # | T'sd. Ch'au..| Draw...) 3 | Ch'am. A Cham 
Tea...../ 46) Ch'a ..| Cha. . | Arrest. . .| 4 | Chap. ..| Chap 
Seize... Hi | Chap.. .| Chap. . | | Slow... .! 3 | Ch'i....| Ch‘a 
Smith. . .| pe | Tseung .| Ch‘ang. .| Vermilion rs Chi... .| Ch‘at 
Assist. . -| By | Cho. . | Chui. . 7 Barn... .| 35 | Ts‘ong. .. Ch‘ang 
| ' 




















Nores.—1. In and about Canton there are many peculiarities for 
the philologist to work upon. He will find the words FR %#& pro- 
nounced Hin Hong (cp. Recorder for September--October, 1878, P. 35), 
forcibly remainding him of a law in Celtic (Gaelic), where e.g. Thall 
is pronounced Hall, thar becomes har, thug is hug, and so through 
the whole list of aspirates. We refer to this in order to call attention 
to the fact that in Hotha Shan the same peculiarity occurs. Thus for 
seven in that dialect we have Huits. Again, initial ¢s often becomes 
simple ¢, as the other evening, when I was listening to a tale-teller 
who was speaking about his ji] 5: as his To-tung. This will account 
for {{ appearing in Paloung as ‘l'a (with loss of final, as is frequent). 
In Shan and Kakhyen on the other hand we have the s only retained 
and so get Sae¢ and Sanet. By the way this latter example reminds 
us of another peculiarity often observed in the south, that of nasaliz- 
ing a final. Hence @ is often heard Shink, 44 becomes tsant, whence 
Sanét. I suggest this as the explanation of the last word, because, 
as already shewn in our former paper, the word { occurs in the 
Kakhyen language as Ma-tsat, i.e. eight or one + seven, and Tsi-koo, 
une, le. seven + two, so that we do not need to suppose sanet to be 
a different word from ¢sat, 4, Lesaw fs‘e. 

2. It must not, however, be supposed that these are laws which 
operate on all words alike. Everyone knows that the numerals are of 
all words the most liable to curious change, and we must therefore be 
prepared to find them in strange dresses sometimes. We have as the 
equivalents of our word for Elephant the Shan word Tsang, Paloung, 
Chang, Hotha Shan-Khyang ; (Anderson). 

Other examples of Inital law are the following, which we give in 
Alphabetical order :— 


Ww 
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g i | Sua: am-| Cane | . 
Siamese. |\CanrongsE.)Cu. Exar. ISH. wis Cu.) ENcLisu 

| | | ESE. |TONESE| 7 , 
| | | | 
B! Bet | P | Pit | J | Open | Ben | Ptén rs - | Chimh 

Ch 2Chap Ch | Che ap | he | Catch | Cham a h‘am 7 | Immerse 
», | Chau | Ts | Tso | # | Let | Chang Tseung & | Klephant 
D *Dang| H Hung’ #1 | Red | De | Ho | 4 | Good 
ee  ¥oe | Han | Big | Limit | Dai | Ho | ro May 
- | Den | . 4 | Tin | Fy | sand | Du | Tai | ys | See 
F | 4Fai | 4 | Fo | XK} Fire | Fung | Fung | #F | Bee 
H Haung} H | Hong| f¥ | Room | Hep | Hop | @ | Box 
» | Hai | | Hi | | Jar | “Han Hung | be | Goose 
” | Huk |L, T) Luk | 4| Six | *ifau | T'au | BA| Head 
I Ip | i Ip | He Leaf Ye | I poe two (in Twenty) 
K Kwang) K ‘Kwong! jag | Broad Liu | Kau | f%)| Glue 
5 "Kau |» | Kau | | TE Old | SKai | Kai | $§ | Fowl 
=. To Kin 6 Man Kong | King HE Arch 
» | Kop| ,, | Kop | be Frog Kau | Kau | Jy} Nine 
» Keng! ,, ‘Ke ung) # | Ginger K‘au | K‘au | #2 | Seek 
L| La L Li | a Ass Long Lung fie | Coffin, &e. 
» |ULuat| H | Hit | fq | Blood | LeuangHwong 3% Yellow 
M | Ma M Mo | 4% Mother | Ma | Ma | EB | Horse 
» | Mau] ,, | Mau | gi | Cat \??Muk|} Mak | 3 | Ink 
re | 13Mo | 5 | Mo | Be Grind |14Mok) Mo | i] Hat 
» Mau | 7 Lo | AB Sorcerer | 16Mun|} Man ag Myriad 
N/| Nok | N | Niu | B| Bird =| "Nam! Nin | fj) Milk, 

, | Nang | ,, Samed yy | Miss Num | Niin | | Young 

Ng Ngan | Ng | Ngan | gg} Silver | Ngau | Ngau | 4 | Cow 
o» | Bam) » | Ngam | nyt | Nice Ngoi | Negoi | Se | Foolish 
P| Pat | P| Pat | pA Fight |Paung | Pong | #5 | Protect 
pe pt ong Pt | Prong | | Bank =|) 8Ptin} Pn | fF | Opium 
»|Ptau| F | Fu | | Father | Pu | Fu | 3| Male 
S| tomy | S | Sun | {% Arsenic || Sam | Sam | = | Three 
<1.™ |= Sz | my Four | Song | Sung | 3& | Give 
», |Saung| Sh Sheung) @| Both || Suang; Shong | 3K | Bright 
» | Suk | ,, | Shuk | #%)| Ripe Sam | Sham | 2 | Ginseng 
T | Tai | T | Toi | | Bag Toh | Toi | ##| Table 
oo | Tan | » | cau || Bean | Ti Ta | 97 | Beat 
os ae Tai | Kk | Big | Tan | Tan | pe | Coal 
» |Taung| ,, | Tung | 3 'Brass | Taup| Tap | 4%| Respond 
U| Un | U}| Un | &} Weak Un | Un | | Implore 

W; Wa | W| Wa | iG | Say | Wan! Wan | 3 | Circle 
Y|Yaum|} Y | Yam | ff | Indulge | Ying Ying | i | Fly 
,, [Yaung| ,, | Yeung| #| Mode || Ya | Yeuk | 3 | Medicine 








Norrs.—In the foregoing examples I have often hesitated as to 
what English word to use in order to combine the most prominent 
meaning of the two languages. Were it not for persons not well 
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acquainted with Chinese characters, I should have left the words un- 
translated. The notes which follow are intended to set forth more 
clearly the radical idea; the uses to which words, radically the same, 
come to be applied being so different that only a history of their ups 
and downs could in many cases suffice to show how they can come to 
acquire such opposite meanings as they often do. 

1. It may be well here to state that the Siamese final d is 
pronunced ¢, while the d is retained in writing. We thus get Siamese 
Bed, with radical meaning as in Sanskrit b/d, Latin fid in findo, 
Eng. bite; which is much more regular than the comparison made by 
Dr. Edkins, China’s Place, P. 379. 

2. Root Cap or Chap, as Lat. Cap-io Eng. chase, Fr. Chétif. 

3. Red; For changed d to h ep: China’s Place in Philology 117, 
where however, no examples are adduced. The Siam initial d and the 
phonetic I point to an original strong initial, which has softened down 
to h in most dialects, and even been lost in others. Thus Foochow 
Eng. corresponds to Shan Eng. in the word An-eng, lit. #4 $f. 
With Dang cp. Assamese Ronga, and perhaps Sk. conga. 

4. It was remarked many years ago that Siamese seemed 
to supply a connecting link between the Chinese and Malay 
languages. The word for fire was adduced as an illustration; but 
this seems quite as closely related to the Aryan languages. With 
the Shan Phai, Hotha Poi comp. Greek 7p, Eng. Fire. Sk. root 
Z. I am aware that it is no new idea of mine to compare these 
examples. 

5. I must not here pass by the note by Alabaster, Wheel of the 
Law ; 299; where, speaking of the Phrabat or Sacred Foot, he says 
that figure 26 represents, ‘“‘ The Burmese goose or swan, Hongsa. .. 
It is probably the same as the Hindu Hanasa, the bird which carries 
Brahma, and from it the common goose of Siam has derived its name 
‘han’.”” Now, as the Chinese #f is a classical word it could not well 
have come from India; it must have belonged to the language before 
the separation. The Burmese Henza, hongsa or whatever it may 
be called may be a native form of the old word, or an importation. 
Still we find the word spread widely over Kurope and Asia, for in 
addition to the above examples we have Sk. Q@3{ haiisa, Lat. (h) 
anser, Grk. ,ynv Eng. gander &e. 

6. This example may come under the rule referred to above, 
where the initial is lost, the aspirate taking its place. 

7. Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar supplies the following com- 
parisons; Hungar. Kor, Tark. Kar, Sk. jar-as, yepwr Gk. &. ep. 
Chinese 7. 
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8. If the word is formed from the crowing of the cock, we may 
compare the numerous words given by Miller, Farrar, Tylor, 
Wedgwood and others, cp. Dravidian Gram, P. 504 (2nd ed.) 

9. An interesting illustration of the law seen in our English 
words Queen and King. Queen is the woman par excellence. King 
probably meant man, and has been compared etymologically with 
Khan, Ch. fF &e. In Siamese the word retains its radical meaning, 
in Chinese it has become dignified and conveys the idea of a ruler, 
one in authority. One should not here omit miiller’s note, Science 
of Language ‘ II. 285, where he sums up by saying, “ Probably Kun- 
ing signified] originally man kar egoyqy, and corresponds in root and 
suffix to the Sanskrit gan-a-ka, father, as creator.” 

10. Ginger is spoken of in the Analects. It may not be mere 
accident which makes the great similarity between the Asiatic and 
European words with the Chinese so noticeable. See Dravid. Gram. 
P. 465. 

11. ‘China’s Place, P. 117. I am as yet unable to offer any 
opinion on the causes of this change from L. to H. 

12. Ink is called mohi by the Assamese, Sanskrit UT mashi, 
“ Also in Pehlewi masi, Hung, in journ, of the Germ. Orient. Soc. 
XIX. 305 ; if it (ink) was originally the juice of the cuttle fish, which 
the Romans also used for writing, it may be akin to Lend. Macyo = 
Sk. matsya,” Benfey. Comp. China Review IV. 354. 

13. A widespread root, for which see Miiller ‘Science of Lan- 
guage; I]. 349 seq, Childers Pali Dict. 8. V. mara, China Review, 
I. 365. 

14. One of the examples in which Siamese retains the old final, 
Cp. also Nok for B, and perhaps Pauk for je, Fe ch‘at Ke. 

15. We would especially call attention to this word. It is 
remarkable that the word mau stands for both sorcerer and doctor in 
Siamese. This reminds us of the use of 2% in the Classics where we 
find among others the following passage, taken from the Analects 
(Legge 1. 136) FR HRAHRBAAT RT L 
4 Bh B, on which Dr. Legge observes “In the Chow Le the A 
appears sustaining a sort of official status, regularly called in to bring 
down spiritual beings, obtain showers etc. They are distinguished as 
men and women, iho’ J is often feminine, ‘a witch,’ as o pposed to 
Hi ‘a wizard’s... The ranking of doctors and wizards together 
sufficiently shews what was the position of the healing art in those 
days.” Similarly Shoo King, Legge, Vol. III. Part I. P. 196. I have 
elsewhere tried to show that the southern pronunciation of 9 connects 
it with Burmese Song, just as the Chinese | becomes Song in the 
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western dialects adjoining Burmah. With regard to Ak we may re- 
mark that a root mar (Cp. & supra 13 = mar) is found in India 
which supplies such words as Tamil marundu, medicine, maruttu, a 
medicine-man and a sorcerer, maruttu-pei, a medicine bag ; Dravid. 
marundu, medicine, &c. Dr. Edkins has given some attention to the 
word in ‘China’s Place’ P. 8, but I cannot follow him in all his 
etymologies. I must not enlarge . 

16. We are tempted to compare Eng. Many, A. S. Manig, 
Goth. man-ags, root mah, magh, which we meet again in Siamese 
Mak, many. 

17. A colloq. word for milk in Canton is nin, in Macao nan. 

18 Any one acquainted with the genius of the Chinese language 
might know that the word for opium is of foreign importation. I shall 
not here discuss its etymology, but remark that a good note may be 
found in the Friend of China for Feby. 1878, Vol III. no 7, P. 103 
Mr. Wilson would have done well to omit such a note as that made by 
him in the Academy for May 1877, where, in a review of Burton’s 
‘Sind Revisited’ he disputes the author’s note on the subject and says 
“ T should deem it much more likely that apim comes from the Chinese 
(Pinti dialect) apin; which according to this view has been carried 
over bodily into other eastern languages &c.” 

19. Both 4 and # are probably from a root Pa which recurs in 
Aryan languages in Luther, pater, narnp, &e. The Foochow Ho seemg 
to have departed a long way from the original sound, yet it exactly 
corresponds to a law found in Armenian, as we find from the following 
passage, “who would recognize the Latin Pater in the Armenian 
hayr ? .. as several initial ’s in Armenian correspond to an original 
p (het = pes = pedis ; hing = Gk. ponte, five, how: = Gk. pur, fire) 
we can easily understand how the Armenian hayr is really a parallel 
form of the Latin pater.” M. Miller, Science of Language I. 51. so we 
can easily understand how Fooch. Ho (Hu) corresponds with Can- 
tonese Fu which in Siamese has initial p and so leads us on to the Sk. 
root TT, whence we easily find our way to the paterfamilias of 
the West. 
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TRANSLATION OF CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
‘ ADESTE FIDELES.’ 


The following rendering of an ancient and favourite Hymn hay- 
ing already met with some acceptance amongst the native Christians 
of Hongkong is submitted to the readers of the Recorder in the hope 
that others may be encouraged to try what can be done towards 
enriching our present slender stores of psalmody. 

A metrical version in English is appended which will show the 
deviations made from the original in ‘Ifymns ancient and modern’ in 
the endeavour to give as literal a translation as possible. 


BURKE EHR EHUH ERB 
eR £HER ESR ERE 
SuEEM SHEE Sexe O2 dfs HM 
Re GR REM A A AE OE mR 
MAW a ME AK Me ee ME tek ee 
SEG BKB EERE EHR 
£ zk ENR £ AR £ FE 
He [a] city (A H 
K oh i Al 3 
a ES AE 1 fe 
_ F 
KREG KKEAM KKHBE KREAK 
EF He ETS & EFAR LEME 
wet Wek Me Re Wa 
THEE THES FRE Tanase 
ARMGH ORRR Hes 2 HM RK 
me Eb RE HH RREEHK BE 
an = aR =E al = ag E 
Jt Jt Je tk 
1 i$ +S re 
E £ £ +: 


A HYMN OF PRAISE FOR THE BIRTHDAY OF JESUS. 


10 come all ye faithful, 
All with loud songs joyfully, 
Hand in hand together come to Bethlehem, 
In Kinship with Jesus, 
Behold the King of Angels, 
All under Heaven praise the Lord, 
Past, present, fusure praise the Lord, 
In Heaven and Earth let all praise Christ the Lord. 
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to 


God of God; 

Light of Light; 

Of pure virgin, Mary, pleased to be born, 
He the very King of Kings, 

Born and not created, 

All &c. 


J) 


All angels join in chorus, 

Send forth sounds of joyfulness, 

Let all the powers of Heaven together join in praise, 
Glory be to God; 

Glory filling Heaven and Earth, 

All &e. 


4 Lord Jesus, we greet thee, 
As if we saw thee really, 


To Jesus may great power and glory all be given. 
Word of the Father, 


God with man united, 
All &c. 


The ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ is endeared to many as having been 
for several centuries past, sung in the ordination service of the Church 
of England. It was introduced into the Ordinal in the 11th Century 
but its author is unknown. Some ascribe it to St. Ambrose, some to 
Charlemagne. The English rendering of the Latin orginal is a fine 
specimen of truly poetical translation. Apart from its special use on 
those solemn occasions to which we have referred, this hymn 1s 
peculiarly suitable for Divine Worship at all times and seasons. It is 
a comprehensive prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, a 
pleading for the conferring of those gifts and that grace which come 
through Him alone. ‘The difficulties which beset one’s path in 
rendering such a composition into Chinese ean only be appreciated by 
those who have made the attempt. A literal translation of figurative 
language, is frequently unintelligible if not worse. In the subjoined 
lines I have endeavoured to keep as closely to the sense as possible. 
How far I have felt obliged to diverge from the language is shown 
by the rendering of the Chinese into English. 


THE ‘VENI CREATOR, TRANSLATED INTO CHINESE.” 


12 TK HE BE EM BN 
CRM BK S RG 
al fh ti AO CE Ae BR 
ie Te 1 A ie ORE ot 

WS J ME oly FE aie & 
As Bi RT HK i Whe | 
£ih#t*etEwWRkEBRAB RK ww 
BRM STAG we EH HME B 


mm 7 A = 


> 
Naty MS 
> 
ey 
bn 
17 ooh 


tr 
4 
x 
Be RN oe 
ie 
- 


= 
ey 
a> 
ot 
Nee | Rl 
SN 
b= poe 


a 
i 
= 
3 


ap a 
a af 


Re Nite = 

DEH 
sts 
i 


P= 
= 
>t 
= 
= 
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HYMN IN PRAISE OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


Come Holy Ghost our Souls inspire, 

Illumine with thy glorious light, 

The vile remove, make holy all, 

Let perfect grace upon us fall. 

Let virtue, love, peace, comfort, life, 

Goodness and grace from heaven descend, 

To darkened hearts and eyes so blind, 

Grant wisdom, sight; we trust thy love. 

Give joy, set hearts from sorrow free, 

Grace purge the old and make us new, 

Destroy our foes, give peace and joy, 

Be thou our guide, keep trouble far. 

Grant us to know the Father, Son, 

And Holy Ghost, the three in one. 

World without end in Heavens high realm 

Oh let us dwell, and reverence Thee. 
Praise God the Holiest, God the great, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


A. B. HutcHINson. 


Correspondence. 


Legend of the Flood. 
Dear Sir,— 


I have heard in Mongolia, from a Mongol, a story which sounds 
much like a version of the flood in which Noah figured. The Mongol 
professed to have read the story in a Chinese book. I have not been 
able to find the book, and have found only one Chinaman who admits 
having heard of it. Could any of your learned readers kindly give 
me the title of the book ? The story runs as follows. ; 

God revealed it to an old man that a flood was coming, and 
ordered him to prepare a boat to save himself and his household. 
A stone hon in the market place was to weep blood when the flood 

yas at hand, and when this wonder was seen, the old man and his 
family were to get on board without loss of time. The old man 
prepared the boat and went, or sent, daily to see if the stone lion had 
wept blood. A pork butcher near the place seeing the man coming 
daily to the stone lion and learning the reason of his coming, made up 
his mind to have a lark at the old man’s expense. So one morning 
he put some blood about the stone lion’s eyes. In due course the old 
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man arrived, saw blood, fled home amid the laughter of the on-lookers, 
who were in the secret, got himself and his family on board, and 
were just in time to escape the flood which came suddenly and carried 
away the mockers. 

Such is the story. I shall be much obliged if any of your readers 
can tell me the name of the book where the story is found, and still 
more obliged if any one can give an idea of the date when such a 
legend first became current in China.* 

Hornos. 


Baptist Church organiz:d at Kwin-san. 
Dear Recorver :— 

It may be encouraging to those who are interested in the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom in China, to know that on the 2nd inst, with 
the assistance of Rev. Wang Ping-san, I organized a Church of 
sixteen members, at Kwin-san, and ordained See-Te San as pastor, 
also two deacons. This new Church is a colony from the Shanghai 
Church, consisting of persons who reside in Kwin-san. Two have 
been added since its organization. In Kwin-san we have a house, 
built by this Mission, on land belonging to the newly ordained pastor. 
The premises consist of a Chapel, and accommodation for the pastor 
and his family, and the family of Dr. Tsung-an, assistant, who has a 
dispensary in connection with the Chapel. He supports himself by his 
practice. The wives of these two men, and the mother-in-law of one 
of them, are Christians. The Church at present, is not able to support 
its pastor. 

Faithfully, 
November 27th, 1879. M. T. Yates. 





The Triennial Examinations for the ti Jén Degree. 
Dear Sirn,— 


Tlaving appealed, through your columns, to the Missionary 
Brethren in this country, for prayer on behalf of the efforts to be put 
forth in the various Provincial Capitals, for the widespread diffusion 
of the Gospel, during the Ku Jin Examinations, in the 8th month, it 
is but due to make known the goodness of God in hearing prayer. 

I hope too that a brief account of the plans adopted in the 
Capital of Shansi may elicit similar reports from other cities, which 
shall prove of service in years to come. 

The Missionaries resident in Tai Yuen Fu, held united consultation 
and prayer, as to the plans to be adopted, and agreed, that, as this 
was the first Examination during which Protestant Missionaries had 
resided in this city, the time had not yet come for street preaching, 
nor yet for the opening of a Public Preaching Hall, but that the Re- 
sidences of the Missionaries should be advertized on the gates of the 
city, and, supposing that this would bring quite a crowd of visitors, 
that another house should be rented, in addition to the two already 


* Our teacher says this story may ke found in the iit led eS 3é. Ed, 
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occupied, and that the following Tracts should be placed in the hands 
of each Student. ‘The Mirror of Conscience,” Fi i A %, The first 
part of the official Publication of the Shanghai Conference Committee 
entitled 38 3 KK pf, The Commentary on the 10 Commandments by 
Dr. Edkins [ #% -+ ii it FH, and a sheet tract or two on the Duty 
of Thanksgiving for the Cessation of the Famine, specially prepared 
for this Province. 4,000 of each of these were printed, with the 
exception of that on the 10 Commandents, which we were not able to 
get ready in time ; and distribution was made, first at the lodging of 
the Students, then at the Gates of the Examination Hall, though not 
until the plan had been tried at the close of the first sitting, when 
two or three native helpers were requested to make distribution, and 
thus discover whether the plan was feasible or not. Finding it to be so, 
before daylight on the morning of the 16th of the 8th month, Messrs. 
Richard and James, each took a cart filled with the above tracts, and 
accompanied by a few native assistants and two or three schoolboys, 
took their stand, one outside the East, and the other outside the West 
Gate, of the Examination Hall, where a long line of carts and a few 
distributors of Buddhist King, awaited the opening of the Gates. About 
daylight the gun was fired, and the Gates thrown open, and work 
went briskly on. Each man as he passed was presented with a packet 
of the above Tracts, and, thank God, almost without exception, they were 
politely accepted and as the Gates were not closed again, after the first 
rush, the distribution went quietly on till 9.30 or 10. a.m., when 
between 10 and 20,000 Tracts and hand bills had been received by 
Siu Ts‘ai, from all parts of the Province. On one of the sheets, six 
questions were given, bearing upon Revelation, Holiness of Heart, 
Atonement for Sin, Prayer, Idolatry, and Opium Smoking, and prizes 
offered for the best essays on these subjects, such essays to be sent in 
either to Tai Yuen, or to Ping Yang Fu, on, or before the 15th of the 
12th month. 

I may say too that scores of hand bills were placarded throughout 
the city and hardly one torn down. Some by means of these, were 
led to apply for the prayer of thanksgiving and consecration, prepared 
specially for this Province ; but our expectation of a rush of visitors 
was not realized. Several have called upon us, and some have invited 
us to visit them at their own homes, but nothing like the number we ex 
pected. To several of the Kiao kwan a copy of Dr. Williamson’s #F 7 
FE YR was presented, and at the close of the Examination, an effort 
was made to assist some of the very poorest of the students to return 
home, with the balance of relief money still in hand froni the last 
remittance of the Shanghai Committce, but this proved unsuccessful. 
But, although in one or two points, our projects have failed, yet we do 
feel deeply grateful to God for so peaceful a scattering of the good 
seed throughout the length and breadth of the Province, and com- 
mitting this work to the Lord, and commending it to the prayer of the 
Church, and hoping for further light for the future from other cities, 

Believe me, Dear Sir, yours, 


D. I. 


Tal-YUEN-FU, Dec. 8th, 1879. 
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A Union College at Peking. 
Sirn,— 

During a recent visit to Peking, I had the pleasure of hearing 
reports of the progress of the truth in North China, and of observing 
many indications of great promise. I found the brethren working 
most harmoniously with one and another, and ready—in some measure 
—to sacrifice minor differences for great ends. 

One defect however, struck me very forcibly ; and as it is chiefly 
by public discussion that defects can be remedied and reforms pro- 
moted, I venture to draw your attention to the matter. It relates to 
the educational apparatus and especially to the training of students. 

To begin with the capital. Here we have Dr. Edkins and 
Messrs. Owen and Meech all more or less engaged in teaching 
students in connection with the L.M.S.; in Tung Cho the A.B.C.F.M. 
have a very promising establishment under Messrs. Chapin, Sheffield 
and Goodrich; connected with the American Presbyterians we have 
Mr. McCoy, in Peking, also with students. At Tientsin, we found 
students in connection with the L. M.S under the tuition of Mr. 
Lees, and a few hundred yards away, another fine collegiate institution, 
promoted by the late Mr. Hall, and now under the care chiefly of 

Mr. Innocent of the Methodist New Connection. 

At Chefoo, Dr. Nevius teaches inquirers from the country, and 
Mr. Corbett has his class in winter time. 

At Teng-chow-foo we have the flourishing seminaries of Mr. 
Mateer (now under Mr. Wherry) and Mr. Crawford. And judging 
from the enterprize of the brethren at Newchwang, we shall soon have 
one or two professorships started there. 

I am not opposed to denominationalism under certain conditions 
—narrow torrents often have the most pith in them; but surely there 
is room for improvement, and seeing the out-stations are in their in- 
fancy, and in most urgent need of the personal superintendence of the 
Foreign Missionaries, why not relegate the work ot teaching to a select 
few and set the others free for the work of planting and strengthening 
the native churches. It is only by this means that the rich clus- 
ters, now ripe to the hand, will ever be gathered into the church 
of God. 

Among the patch-work, or rather the Mosaic, of Dialects in the 
Kast and South of China, such amalgamation is in many places 
impossible on a large scale; but in the grand and spacious provinces 
of Northern and Western China such economy of labour and resources 
is not only practicable, but emphatically called for. 

I beg therefore to submit for the candid consideration of all con- 
cerned the establishment of a united Seminary at Peking, where all 
branches shall be taught which are necessary to equip young men for 
the Gospel Ministry ; and I urge my plea on the following grounds :— 

Firstly—I base my first argument on the plea of thoroughness. 
In view of the keen and powerful intellects with which the native 
ministry will have to contend, a complete mastery of Theology and 
related sciences is of the highest importance; I therefore think that 
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the Missionaries are under the highest responsibility to do all they 
can to secure an Institution fully furnished, in every respect. 
They would thus place their students far ahead of the most learned 
even in China, and the Church of God would thus lead the way in this 
Great Empire as it has done in other lands. No one will pretend 
this can be attained under the present system. 

Secondly.— Healthful Rivalry—aAll who have had any experi- 
ence in tuition know the invaluable advantage which competition 
adds to the success of their labours. It awakens all the powers of 
young men and stirs up all the energies of their nature, whereas 
classes of three or four often either promote somnolency or breed 
conceit. 

Thirdly.— Mutual Acquaintaneeship.—In clumps of three or four 
in different parts of the country our native students can never know 
each other as they should. When, therefore, one reflects on the great 
benefit of a knowledge of each others proclivities, capacities, and 
characters, the force of this consideration becomes more and more 
apparent. How would an invading army succeed if the leaders of 
divisions were ignorant of each others strength and tacties ? 

Fourthly.— Residence at Peking.—All who have been long in 
China know the eclat which attaches to any man who has resided for 
a time in the capital. But independent of such secular considerations 
the opportunity which our students would have of acquiring the 
standard mandarin and laying aside their provincialisms,—of making 
themselves masters of the antiquities of their country, and the economy 
and detail of their government, imparts most unanswerable power to 
the argument of having our seat of scholastic learning there, and on 
this ground I would even recommend Shanghai and Ningpo students 
being sent thither. 

Fifthly.—This project could be carried out with comparatively 
little expense—lI assume that the various Boards would continue to 
pay the salaries of those engaged in tuition; also that class rooms 
could easily be provided in one or other of the spacious premises which 
I am delighted to see are possessed by all the Missionary establish- 
ments in Peking. 

Furthermore there are already several men in Peking, who are 
highly competent for the task of Professors, and if it was thought 
desirable to call any one from a distance to spend a portion of his 
time in such work, his travelling expenses would be all that would be 
necessary. The journeys of the students on their vacations could be 
utilized in colportage or preaching among the cities on their way to 
and from their homes. The board of students, and allowances for 
books &c., therefore, would be the only great expense, and this could 
be divided proportionately among the various societies, and would 
perhaps be less than they pay under the present system. 

Sixthly.—At present, as far as I could learn, no effort has been 
made to enable our students to acquire a knowledge of Ilebrew and 
Greek, which in fact, could only be properly accomplished in a Semin- 
ary such as is proposed. While therefore sad disappointments lead 
me to leave English as an open question, the importance of the 
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Chinese Ministry being able to make out the meaning of the original 
texts lends important weight to the project in question. 

Seventhly.—Independently of the value of such a college to our 
own students, many young men—especially in Peking—would take 
advantage of the instructions which could there be obtained—more 
and more numerously every year, and thus the college would become 
one of the institutions of the Empire. 

We were among those who hailed the rise of the ‘“ Toong Wen 
Kwan,” but have been disappointed with its progress. It appears 
clear that the Chinese authorities have no idea of making it an expan- 
sive institution and ultimately a university for the Empire, but are 
content to retain it as a sort of Academical Preserve for the training 
of young men—Manchus—for their Diplomatic service. Enquiring 
young Chinese, therefore, are as yet compelled to look to us for what 
they call affairs in Science and Western learning. 

Eighthly.—Such a scheme is virtually embodied in the recom- 
mendation of the Conference of 1877. 

Many other considerations might be added, but I refrain a word 
to the wise. The project appears eminently practicable. It lies with 
the missionaries in the field to represent the matter to their respective 
Boards. I feel certain the authorities at home would approve and 
support such a scheme. It strikes me, the Peking Missionary Asso- 
ciation should take up this matter; and I respectfully commend it to 
their serious consideration. 

It has been attained in a great measure in Japan, and why should 
we lag behind our brethren. The time has now come when such 
questions require to be looked fairly in the face. It is utterly suicidal 
to go on in the present infantile and divided manner. The Great 
Denominations of Protestant Christendom are at one on all great 
questions. Why should they, working in such a field as this, curtail 
and hamper their own efforts and usefulness ? 

“Unitas.” 
October 3rd, 1879. 


The Text-Book Series. 
Dear Sir,— 

I am requested by the members of Committee for the publication 
of the series of School and Text-books to forward the inclosed minutes 
of meetings held by them in connection with the matter. They will 
show the progress that has been made in the work, and which it is 
believed will be regarded as satisfactory. 

Yours truly, 


Wma. Murrueap. 
Shanghai, December 15th, 1879. 
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Minutes of the Meetings of the Committee for the publication of 
“A Series of School and Text-books,” held at the London 
Mission, Shanghai, October 24th, 27th and 31st, 1879. 


Present.—Rev. Dr. A. Williamson, Rev. Dr. Y. J. Allen, Rev. 
W. Muirhead, Rev. T. Taylor and Mr. John Fryer. 

Opening of procecdings.—Dr. Williamson on being voted to the 
Chair explained that Mr. Muirhead having been asked to perform the 
duties of Hon’y. Treasurer was ex-officio a member of tho Committee, 
and that he also represented Mr. Lechler of Hougkong. Mr. Taylor 
was asked to be present, because the Committee would hereafter be 
glad of his assistance in various ways. The meeting was then formally 
opened with prayer by the Rev. W. Muirhead, and Mr. Fryer was 
requested to act as Sceretary for the occasion. The minutes of the 
last meeting were laid on the table by Mr. Fryer and since they had 
already appeared in print they were passed as read. 

Alteration in the Committee—The Chairman explained that since 
the last meeting in May, 1877, Mr. I’ryer had resigned the Seeretary- 
ship into his hand; Dr. Allen had yielded the pest of Chairman to 
Dr. Martin; and Mir. Muirhead had been asked to act as Hon’y. 
Treasurer. ‘These matters had been adjusted by a circular formally 
submitted to and agreed upon by the whole Committee. 

Prospectus, Circulars &e. —Copies of a prospectus, a report of 
progress which had been inserted in various newspapers, and a circular 
in English and Chinese which had been widely distributed 
appeal for pecuniary aid were laid on the table and approved of. 

pee ss in preparation of books.—The Chairman went through the 
list of the 51 books that had been decided upon, specifying the progress 
that had been made in each ease. Several works were completed ; 
few were not yet begun, but the majority were im a fair state of 
progress. Five new books had = n added to the list already a 
lished, viz ;—A third “Reader” by Miss Lillie Rogge r: Health 1 
Dr. Kerr; Meteorology by Dr. Fritchie, Family devotion by Bishop 
Burdon and “The Founders and Reformers of the Christian Church 
by Bp. Burdon. Specimens of wail maps and diagrams had been 
supplied gratis by Messrs. W. & A. Keith Johnston and were laid 
before the Committee. It was shown that explanations in Chinese 
could easily be added, and that a ready sale might then be at once 
found for as many as it might be advisable to order. Mr. Muirhead 
advised that gentlemen outside the Missionary: body, 


or 


as an 


IV 


such as Consular 
Customs offic ials, should be asked to undertake such works of the 
series as had not yet been apportioned. 

Funds.—T iy ITon’y. Treas urer laid a statement of accounts before 
the meeting, showing funds in hand to the extent of Tacls 1083. 60. 
Dr. Williamson acknowledged sums amounting to 408 dollars which he 


would collect. It was hope ‘d that when the subseriptions from Peking, 
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Hongkong and other places were received the Committee whould have 
enough funds in hand to commence with. 

Aid from Foreign Societies.—The Chairman mentioned that he had 
written to the Religious Tract Society in London, which, while unable 
to give a donation for general purposes, was willing to pay for two of 
the religious works of the series. It was expected that the American 
Tract Society would pay for anvther, and that the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel would pay for the Manual of Family Devo- 
tion by Bishop Burdon. Dr. Allen consented to write to the Board 
of the American Methodist Episcopal Church, South, from which he 
believed assistance would be granted. 

Self-supporting idea.—Mr. Fryer pointed out that the idea of self- 
support was a prominent feature in the prospectus, and hoped it would 
be equally prominent in carrying out the scheme. He was asked to 
draw up particulars respecting the publication and sale of the Arsenal 
publications for the next meeting. 

Terminology.—Mr. Muirhead hoped something had been done with 
the view of securing a common terminology throughout the series. Dr. 
Wiitliamson remarked that a meeting had been held in Peking for that 
purpose, and a system had been fixed upon for the phonetical render- 
ing of proper names, which he hoped to receive shortly and lay before 
the Committee. 

Various other topics were started and discussed but it was agreed 
not to come to any formal resolutions till the next meeting ; and that 
the present meeting should only be regarded as a preliminary one. 

Adjournment.—Aftter a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Allen the meeting 
was adjourned till the 27th. 

Opening of meeting.—Dr. Williamson opened the meeting with 
prayer; after which the minutes of the former meeting were read by 
Mr. Fryer and passed. The various proceeding of Dr. Williamson on 
behalf of the Committee since he had assumed the Secretaryship were 
formally approved of. A vote of thanks was passed in favour of Mr. 
Muirhead and the various other gentlemen who had assisted in ob- 
taining subscriptions at the ports, for their valuable services. 

Books not yet apportioned—It was determined ask Dr. Graves to 
prepare a small Geography of the Bible ; Miss. Williamson Zoological 
charts and hand-book, and Mr. Ohlinger Ethnology. Mr. Fryer 
promised to endeavour to supply Zoology and drawings from works 
in progress at the Arsenal if it was decided to undertake them. 

Chinese name and motto for the Series—After some discussion nothing 
was determined on; but it was suggested that all books supplied by 
the Committee should have whatever name and motto might eventually 
be decided upon, stamped or printed on the title page. 

Editor of the Series —Dr. Williamson proposed that the Editorship 
should be undertaken by Mr. Fryer, who promised to give the matter 
due consideration before the next meeting ; but feared his other duties 
would prevent his filling a post requiring so much time and attention. 

Agencies.—Mr. Holt having expressed his willingness to Dr. 
Williamson to undertake the general agency for the sale of the publica- 
tions at the Presbyterian Missson Press, at a charge of 5 per cent, to 
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cover all expenses, his offer was accepted. It was also determined to 
ask the following gentlemen to act as agents at the various parts ;— 
Peking, Mr. Roberts; Tientsin, Mr. Innocent; Newchwang, Mr. 
Macintyre; Wuchang, Mr. Bryson ; Kiukiang, Mr. Hart ; Ningpo, Mr. 
Hoare ; Nanking, Mr. Leaman ; Hangchow, Mr. Sedgwick ; Foochow, 
Mr. Plumb; Amoy, Mr. Macgregor ; Swatow, Mr. Gibson ; Hongkong, 
Mr. Lechler ; Canton, Dr. Kerr; Yokohama, Mr. Lilley ; Wusueh, Mr. 
Race; Wenchow, Mr. Stott; Yangchow, Mr. Moore; Chinkiang, Mr. 
White; Ganking, Mr. Pearce; Taiwan, Mr. Barclay; Tai-yuen-foo, 
Mr. Richard. 

Wall charts, maps &c. Dr. Williamson was authorized to write to 
Messrs. A. and W. Keith Johnston for 30 copies each of charts on 
Zoology, Botainy, Astronomy and Ethnology; and to forward the maps 
prepared by Mr. Chapin to the same firm for an estimate. 

Printing &.—As a rule the text and school books are to be cut 
on blocks ; the pages to be of standard size ; the type clear and bold ; 
the “Readers,” Arithmetics, and a few others to be of smaller size for 
the sake of portability. 

Commencement of publication—aAs it is desirable to begin with 
books likely to be well received by the native officials and gentlemen who 
have subscribed ; and as none of the books that have yet come to hand 
appear altogether suitable for this purpose the question of the first 
book to be published had better stand over. 

Funds.—Dr. Williamson called attention to the fact that the funds 
are still far short of the Taels 3,000. required to carry through the 
undertaking. Several plans to obtain funds were talked over and 
some of them were to be attempted before the next meeting. Mr. Fryer 
was asked to draw up a new prospectus in Chinese. 

Adjournment.—After prayer had been offered by Rev. T. Taylor 
the meeting was adjourned till October 31st. 

Opening of meeting.—The proceedings were commenced by a 
prayer by Mr. Muirhead, after which the minutes of the former meet- 
ing were read by Mr. Fryer and approved. 

Name of Series and motto—The name of “ Ih-chih-shu-hui” $98 
 @ or Useful Knowledge Book Society was decided upon to represent 
the Committee, subject to the approval of the absent members. None 
of the mottoes suggested could be fixed upon without further considera- 
tion. 

Zoology.—A set of cheap coloured Zoological engravings was laid 
on the table and highly approved of as illustrations for a work on 
Zoology. Mr. Fryer was authorized to make arrangements with the 
publishers for a thousand sets without the letter press. 

History.—Dr. Allen having declined, through pressure of other 
engagements, the task of furnishing an Epitome of Modern History, 
Mr. Muirhead agreed to asked various gentlemen outside the Mis- 
sionary body to supply this and other works. 

Arithmetic.—A copy of Mr. Mateers Arithmetic in 3 volumes was 
shown and generally approved of, (as a whole) ; but Dr. Williamson 
requested to arrange with the Author to change the Mandarin style 
into Wenli, and to divide it into three parts, each of which might be 
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complete in itself and sold separately. It would then be accepted and 
printed by the Committee. 

Church History.—The Rev. Mr. Corbett’s Church History, highly 
approved by Dr. Martin, was accepted, and it was arranged to print it 
after a few alterations in proper names have been made. 

Maps.—Mr. Fryer was requested to write to Berlin and make en- 
quiries respecting a large Chinese Atlas giving the whole world on 
Mercator’s projection, and in the course of being photo-lithographed 
by the Chinese Ministers directions. 

Political Economy—Dr. Martin’s work on this subject being con- 
sidered one of the best books to commence the series with, Dr. Allen 
promised to write and enquire how soon it would be ready. 

Dr. Martin’s letters.—Two letters from Dr. Martin in'which the 
establishment of a Sub-Committee for each important Mission station, 
and the formation of the present Committee into a permanent “Society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge” were brought forward. These 
topics were reserved for future consideration. 

Mr. Major’s letter.—A letter was read from Mr. Major of the 
“Shunpao”’ office offering to assist in the sale of the works, and to 
supply maps, atlases &e. It was decided to thank Mr. Major for his 
kind offer, which the Committee would avail of as much as possible. 

Mr. Fryer’s proposal.—A. proposal was brought before the meet- 
ing suggesting that as the bouks were easily divisible into religious 
and secular, the funds for each division should be kept separate ; so 
that Chinese who might object to subscribe for the religious works 
might be enabled to do so for secular ones only. This step was deemed 
inadvisable; but a second proposal was agreed to, by which the value 
of their subscriptions in books at the usual selling price might be 
claimed by Chinese subscribers. 

Editorship of the series.—In reply to the question proposed at the 
former meeting, Mr. Fryer suggested that each writer should, as far 
as possible, be his or her own Editor. He consented, however, to act as 
General Editor for the secular books only, and promised to send to 
the Secretary an estimate for the cost of printing part of the Series by 
Contract at the Kiang-nan Arsenal, uniform with the publications 
from that establishment, of which a list had been laid before the 
Committee. 

Prospectus.—The draft of a new prospectus in Chinese was sub- 
mitted to the meeting and Mr. Fryer was authorized to get it 
printed in a suitable form for general distribution together with list 
of proposed publications, and subscribers names. 

Minutes of the Meetings.—It was resolved that the minutes of 
the meetings should be sent to the “ Missionary Journal” and other 
papers for publication. 

Conclusion.—Dr. Allen having engaged in prayer the affairs of 
the meeting were brought to a close. 
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Missionary Hews. 


| On November 27th, per Swinicu 
| Maru Rev.and Mrs. J.H. Judsor, 
iM join the American Presbyterian 
| 


Births, & Deaths. 





BIRTHS. Mission, North, at Hangchow. 


Ar Ningpo, on Monday, December On a yr: 
sbgekdre . ; n December 20th, at Ningpo, 
Sth, the wife of Rev. J. L. Stuart, EP 


American Presbyterian Mission,| Misses Lightfoot and Inveen to 
South, Hangchow, of a son. join the Mission of the American 
Baptist Union. 

On December 25th, per Hiroshima 
Maru, Mrs. L. 8. Whiting, of the 
Ar Sea on board the City of Peking,| American Presbyterian Mission, 


eee ay. WBrd. | ‘ ao r a 
November, 23rd, A. ii. Adams, M.D. | Nanking, on her return. 
of the A.B.C.F. Mission, Osaka, | 


At Tai-yuen-foo, on the 7th September: 
the wife of Rev. T. Richard, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 


| 
Japan, of Typhoid fever. | — 

At Ningpo, on the 27th of November, | Derartures.—On November 8th, 
Edward Ernest, son of Rev. James | per M.M.s.s. Ava, Mrs. J. L. Nevius 
Bates, C.M.S. |of the American Presbyterian 

ol as a te 


Arrivats.—On November 6th, per 


| Mission Chefoo, for Italy. 
M.B.M. S.S. Co’s., s.s. Tokio ie 


On December 4th, from Foo- 
|chow, Rev. 8. L. Baldwin, D.D. 
: ap . | Mrs. Baldwin and 3 children, of the 
their return, to join the American | : ss ae 
ae : saad 1, ¢.. | American M.E. Mission, for U.S.A. 
Presbyterian Mission at Chefoo, | ~.. Indj lE 
Rev. and Mrs. §. A. Hunter to join | ee ee ee 
Be Met Home address, 
the same Mission at Tsi-nan-foo. | F e 
‘ ; : ee 1106 Broad St. Newark, 
Miss. G. Howe, A.M.E. Mission | New J 
Kiukiang, on her return. | ee 
Miss. D. Howe and Miss K.C.| On December 24th,’per M.B.M. 
Bushnell, M.D. to join the same| §.S. Co’s s.s. Genkai Maru, Mrs. 
M. T. Yates of the American Bap- 
Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Boone and | tist Church Mission, South, for 
Miss Mary Nelson of the American | U.S.A. 
P.E. Mission, Shanghai, on their | *,* 
return. | Tnosx who are acquainted with 
On November 19th, per M.M. s.s- 


Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Leyenberger on | 





Mission. 


Eadie’s Bible Cyclopzedia and know 

Amazone, Mrs. Taylor, of the| its value will be glad to learn that 
a ‘i ‘ | é id ° 

London Mission, Shanghai, on her | a Chinese translation my be obtained 


return. ‘from Rey. J. Macgowan Amoy. 
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TrnG-cHow-Froo.—Rey. C. R. Mills | 
writing to a friend on the 8th of | 
December says :—I have been away | 
from home in the country for the | 
last two months. I visited and | 
pr eached in 450 villages and walked 
252 English miles, 62 | 


days. 





was absent 
I subsisted on native food 
with the exception of three or four 
days. Wascarried over 3 streams on 
man back end over 1 on donkey back. 
This is all the riding done in the 62 
days travel. ¢ persons were bap- 
tized and the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
tered in 2 villages. Mr. Mills thinks 
that 400 of the villages at least had 
never been visited by a Missionary. 
** 

C. <A. Stanley, 
A.B.C.F. Mission, reports recent his 
return from a tour in the country. 
During the trip 7 adults and 1 child 
were baptized. About 40 applicants 
were left in charge of Rev. A. H. 
Smith who came out to relieve Mr, 
Stanley. He will remain until about 
the middle of January, when Mr. 8. 
will again go out. Inquirers are 
fewer in number than immediately 
after the close of the famine relief, 
but the people who come seem more 
reliable; new villages are asking for 
preaching and the work is enlarging 
to such an extent that the presence 
and efforts of 2 or 3 Missionaries 
are needed to keep pace with the 
demands. 


Trentsin—Reyv. 


™ 
*,. 
Soocnow.—Rev. J. W. Lambuth | 
writes us on December 23rd, as 


follows:—It gives me great pleasure 
to announce the completion of a new 
Building for our Boy’s 
School in Soochow, 


Boarding 
of 
hundred 
accommodate 


at a cost 
seventeen 
dollars, 


or 
to 


eighteen 


about 
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twenty-five or thirty pupils. This 
is in connection with a new resid- 
ence which has just been completed 
for Rev. A. P. Parker of our Mis- 
sion. The money for the School 
is the gift of a Christian brother in 
state of Kentucky, U.S.A. 
The same brother has also given us 
over four thousand dollars for a 
Church in Soochow which will be 
erected as soon as the ground can 
be secured in the proper place. The 
school-building at Soochow has a 
small chapel in connection with it, 
which hope to open for the 
first time, next Sabbath, December 
27th. We are glad to state that 
Dr. Allen has just completed his 
church, which was dedicated on 
yesterday the 22nd, December. It 
is the gift of a Christian brother in 
Georgia U.S.A. We rejoice with 
Dr. Allen in the completion of this 
| neat, well-built church, and we trust 
and pray that it may be a blessing 
to many souls. An account of the 
dedication will be found in another 
place. 

Tam glad also to say the School- 
building for another girl’s hoarding 
School in our Mission is now under 
course of erection at Naziang, six- 
teen miles from Shanghai. This 
school is supported by the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
‘*M.E. Church, South, U.S.A.” 


*  * 


we 


Niyepo.—The following action has 
been taken by the Ningpo mission- 
ary Association; The recent death 
of the Rt. Rev. W. A. Russell, D.D. 


| Bishop in North China, is an event 


which the members of the Ningpo 
Missionary Association cannot allow 
to pass without some formal expres- 
sion of their high estimate of his 
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worth, and their sincee regret at 
of this 
the time of its 


his decease. A member 
Association from 
organization, he ever manifested a 
deep interest in its welfare, and 
actively participated in its proceed- 
ings. His ripe experience, sound 
judgment, and genial temper, com- 
manded the respect and affection 
of all, and his removal brings a 
deep sense of personal bereavement 
to every heart. 
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The departed brother was a man | 


of rare intellectual and moral en- 
He was a Christian 
who combined strong convictions of 


dowments. 


personal duty, with aspiriteminently 


catholic and courteous towards 


[ November- 
thizing adviser, and the heathen a 
friend who took a deep interest in 
their welfare and labored assidu- 
ously for their salvation. While 
cherishing with affectionate remem- 
brance the memory and example of 
our departed brother, and express- 
ing our own sense of personal 
bereavement, we tender to his deeply 
afflicted wife and bereaved as- 
sociates our heartfelt sympathy. 
** 

SHancual.—We note the dedication 
of two Churches at Shanghai. One, 
connected with the American Prot. 


| Episcopal Mission, and located at 


others ;a gentleman whose out spoken | 


utterances,—frank and manly,— | 
. | 
never gave offence; a neighbor | 


hospitable and sympathetic, always 
manifesting a friendly interest in 
the welfare of those about him; a 
Missionary who was richly qualified 
for his work and fully consecrated 
For more 
than thirty years, he has been known 


to the Master’s service. 


in this city as a man of God, living 
for the highest ends, and uniformly 
honoring by his faith and his 
practice, both the doctrines and the 
precepts of Christianity; and the 
Word of Life, which he held forth 
by his lips and his pen, was harmoni- 
ously illustrated by him in all the 
departments of public and private 
activity. 

We shall miss his cheerful pre- 
sence in the social circle, his wise 
connsels in our business gatheriugs, 
and the influence of his deep and 
unassuming piety in our religious 
assemblies. 

The native Christians have lost 
in him a wise teacher and a sympa- 





San-ting-kur, a village about 12 
miles North of Shanghai. The ser- 
vices took place on Friday, December 
19th and were conducted by Rt. 
Rey. Bishop Schereschewsky, D.D. 
assisted by Foreign and Native 
Clergy of the Episcopal Church. We 
understand that the grounds and 
edifice were secured by the efforts 
of Rev. Woo Hungnioh who raised 
$1,034.00 for the purpose. Of this 
amount $200.00 were contributed 
by Rev Mr. Woo’s sister. The 
Lessons for the occasion were read by 
Rev Y. K. Yen, one of the Profes- 
sors connected with St. John’s 
College ; Rev. R. Nelson D.D. read 
the prayers, the sermon was preached 
by Rev. Wangchai, pastor of the 
native Congregation connected with 
the Church of Our Savior, Hongkew. 
The Church at San-ting-kur 
called St. Stephens. 


is 


The second Church dedicated was 
one connected with the American 
M. E. Church (South). 
This Church has been completed 


Mission 


within the past month. It is located 
near the residence of Rey. Y. J. 
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Allen, D.D.LL.D. and indeed stands 
on the same grounds with his 
residence and School. The edifice 
is as neat a structure as we have 
seen. The funds for its erection, 
$2,500.00 were contributed by a 
friend of the Mission in U.S. A. 
and our judgment is that the money 
thus donated has been well expend- 
ed. The dedicatory services oc- 
curred on December 21st and were 
conducted by Rev. Dr. Allen and 
Rev. J. W. Lambuth assisted by 
native clergy. Dr. Allen preached 
the sermon from I. Tim. II. 5. The 
dedicatory prayer was offered by 
Rev. J. W. Lambuth. The Church 
was crowded with Chinese and more 
were about the door. It is evident 
that this Church is too small for 
public gatherings of the native 
Christians such as assemble at the 
monthly meetings. 
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Rev. W.S. Sayers, a deacon of 
the American P. E. Church, was 
admitted to Priest’s orders on Wed- 
December 17th, at the 
Church of Our Savior, Hongkew. 
He has since departed to join the 
Mission of his Church at Wu-chang, 
where Rey. 8. J. R. Hoyt has been 
working alone since the departure 
of Dr. A. C. Bunn for U.S.A. Mr. 
Sayers came to China to fill a pro- 


nesday, 


fessorship at St. John’s College, 
cut he has given it up to go to 
the relief of Mr. Hoyt. We under- 
stand that Rev. W. J. Boone, 
formerly located at Wu-chang, 
is to remain at Shanghai and has 
already commenced work at St. 
Johns. His health is such as to 
make it unwise for him to return 
to his old station. 
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Cornet, 





All articles or correspondence intended for insertion in the Recorder 
should be addressed to the “* Editor of the Chinese Recorder, Presbyterian 


Mission Press, Shanghai. 


All communications on business matters should be addressed to the 
“Publisher of the Chinese Recorder, Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai.” 
The editor asswmes no responsibility for the opinions or sentiments 


expressed by correspondents. 


All articles must be accompanied by the name of the writer, which will be 
published in connection with them, unless the writer expressly directs otherwise. 





We had hoped to be able to an-!columns as much as possible, for 


nounce the name of the editor of the 
Recorder for 1880 in this issue. 
But we have not been able to secure 
the services of any one as yet. In 
the meantime the search is in pro- 
gress. We request contributors to 
send their articles, papers, reports 
or correspondence to the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press, until 
further announcement is made. The 
absence of the name of any one 
person as editor will not, it is hoped, 
interfere at all with the continuance 
of the Recorder for 1880. All articles 
sent in will receive acknowledgment 
and be inserted in their order. 
Books for review will be placed in 
competent hands. 

In entering upon a new year there 
are a number of important questions 
which demand the consideration of 
the missionary body. We have to 
meet living issues at every step of 
our work. To bring all the light 
possible from experience, or from 
study, is one of the objects to which 
this periodical is devoted. We wish 
then to urge our readers to use its 








this purpose. The magazine has no 
reason for a protracted existence 
except as the servant of those who 
are trying to help China into a new 
and better national life and character. 
Whatever will help to accomplish 
this purpose is worthy a place in 
our pages. 

New phases of mission work are 
worth recording. Questions that 
arise in connection with the organi- 
zation of Churches demand constant 
attention. Are there any better 
plans for pushing on our work, is a 
matter to be considered ; educational 
interests are growing in importance 
and in this connection arises the 
whole subject of mission schools. 
Are they as effective as possible? Are 
they as economical as possible? Are 
they fostering any false notions in 
the minds of the students, as to their 
own importance or as to their 
relation to the foreign missionary ? 

We believe that ‘‘ Unitas” in his 
communication about a University 
in Peking has hit another important 


topic. Is it not time that mission 
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schools have a higher aim before 
them, that they be made less desul- 
tory, that instead of every missionary 
spending a great deal of valuable 
time upon-a few pupils, a few men, 
well qualified and with a mind for 
the work, should give themselves to 
educating the pupils and thus set 
the rest of the missionaries free to 
do the all-important work of preach- 
ing the Gospel? Can not something 
be done to establish reading-rooms, 
not alone at the ports, but at the 
great inland Centres, occupied by the 
different missions? Then aside from 
all these matters for discussion, for 
papers, for comparison of views, there 
are many things we all would like to 
know. Medical Journals abound in 
cases interesting to all practitioners. 
We would like a record of cases, for 
this magazine. The missionary with 
his finger upon the Chinese pulse 
can tell us how it moves in different 
parts of the Empire, and thus keep up 
a general knowledge of the progress 
of the work, with a narration of any 
specially interesting features. 

Why should we not have a short 
account of the meetings of the 
different missionary associations ? 


EDITOR’S 
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Something worth recording always 
comes to the surface in these monthly 
meetings and as there is a Secre- 
tary, we should be glad to receive a 
report from that officer. If it seems 
best to meet the requirements or 
the desires of our friends why should 
the Recorder not appear monthly 
instead of bi-monthly ? We see no 
reason for it, and presume that the 
wish of a majority of the sub- 
scribers to that effect, would meet 
with due attention from the Pub- 
lishers of the Recorder, at any rate 
an expression of opinion on this 
point would do no harm and a cer- 
tain amount of staleness would be 
removed thereby. 
** 

We wish to call the attention of 
contributors to the fact that we will 
gladly give any person 10 copies of 
any articles contributed, when re- 
quested do so. The request should 
be sent to the American Presbyter- 
ian Mission Press, with each article, 
desired. We can not promise to 
remember a general request such 
as “please send me 10 copies of any 
article I may contribute for the 
Recorder.” 
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Motices of Recent Publications. 


Woman's Work in China. Vol. III. No. I. 


Tuts excellent organ of the Ladies| The papers in the present num- 
Missionary Society in China, is full | ber, coming from nearly every port 
of interest to all who care in the /| in the Empire and from numerous 
least for the elevation of the women | interior Mission stations are of great 
and children of China. | value as indicating the lines of 

We do not hesitate to say that | work for the women and to some 
the stronghold of idolatry is the | extent the progress made in it. We 
family, and above all other members | do not care to single out any of the 
of the family, the mother. To convert | papers for special mention, but com- 
China the mothers must be con-| mend the whole number. We hope 
verted. As none but females have | every means possible will be em- 
access to the Chinese female world, | ployed to circulate this Semi- 
we see at a glance what an import- | annual among the Home churches 
ance Woman’s Work assumes. | and friends. 





An International Court for China. By James Joseph Henderson, LL.B., 
Shanghai. 


Tue authors purpose in this bro- | from one to another like a shuttle- 
chure is to set forth the condition cock, it must be apparent that Mr. 


of courts in China, how they fail: Henderson has shown up a real 
to meet the necessities of the case, 


and then by referring to the Inter- 
national Court in Egypt, which has 
proved so successful, to suggest that | 


something of the same kind might | os i 
he extabliched in China. To one adapted to the necessities of China. 


who reads the reports of the num- And after that decision is reached 


| difficulty in very plain language. 
It is for jurists or those who act as 
jurists to decide whether a plan 


which has worked well in Egypt is 


berless suits in forcign and mixed | there remains the greater difficulty 
Courts, and sees how cases are sent | of carrying out the decision. 
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Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. VII. Part IV. 


THE number before us furnishes a 
series of articles interesting not only 
to members of the Asiatic Society, 
but to the general reader. This is 
especially true of the “ Discourse on 
Infinite Vision” as translated by 
Mr. James, ‘“ Wasaubiyauwe, the 
Japanese Gulliver,” by Mr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, and H.M.S. ‘“ Phae- 
ton” at Nagasaki, in 1808, by Mr. 
Aston. Of course every one knows 
the “Phaeton” belonged to H.B.M’s. 
Navy, hence the omission of “B” 
does not matter much, except that 
it savors of arrogance, when there 
are so many H. M’s. in this little 





world. But Mr. Aston is not the 
only person who speaks of H. M. 
when he means H.B.M. The other 
articles in this number of the 
“Transactions” are “ Analyses of 
Surface Waters in Tokiyo,” by 
R. W. Atkinson B. Sc., “The 
Chemical Industries of Japan, ”’ 
same author. “A History of 
Japanese Art” by W. Anderson 
F. R. C.S. E., ‘* Notes on Osaka, ”’ 
by Rev. J. Summers, and “ Ancient 
Japanese Rituals,” by E. Satow, 
B.A., besides which there are three 
reports and a list of members of 
the Society. 





The China Review. Vol. VIII. No. II. 


Tus number of the China Review, 
while containing Articles of real 
value is rather dry reading except 
for persons specially interested in 
the subjects treated. “ Comparative 
Chinese Family Law,” by E. H. 
Parker, continues a study of the 
subject introduced by Herr von 
Mollendoerff, and occupies justly a 
prominent position in the Review. 
T. Watters gives the first part of a 
paper on ‘‘Fa-hien, and his English 





Translators’ in which he proposes 
to examine a few passages of the 
Fo-kuo-chi as translated by Re- 
musat, Beal and Giles, but which 
seem to Mr. Watters ta have been 
misinterpreted. Mr. Stent’s ‘“ Sket- 
ches from the life of K‘ung Ming”’ 
are continued. The remainder of 
this part is devoted to Book Notices 
Literary Intelligence, Wants, Ex- 
changes, etc. 





A Guide to the Tabletsin a Temple of Confucius. By T. Watters, H.M’s 
Consul for Wuhu. Shanghai, American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1879. 


To give our readers a knowledge | 


of the authors purpose in this book, 
we cannot do better than quote 
a few sentences from the Preface. 
“The aim of the following pages is 


to give the names of the men who | 


have been canonized as followers of 
Confucius, with a few notices of the 
circumstances in which these men 
were born, and lived, and of the 


work which they severally accom- 
plished.” 
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We may add, however, that to| author of the “Great Learning” and 


give these “few notices” and what 
Mr. Watters terms “a slight general | 
sketch of each individual” has 
involved no small amount of work 
on the part of the Author. We find 
in the book, after the preface and a 
note referring to the principal au- 
thorities used in the preparation of 
the work, first introduction 
which gives us an ‘Outline of 
In this “Outline,” 
we find what be” in 
the location and construction of 
a Confucian Temple. This is 
followed by a “Historical Sketch,” 
giving us_ the of the 
magnificent honours now paid to 
Confucius” in the “offering of a pig, 
a sheep and an ox’”’ by the founder 
of the Han dynasty, about 195 B.c. 
and following it the development of 
the worship of Confucius until we 
reach the climax of magnificence 
under the present dynasty. The 
worship offered in the Temple is also 
detailed in another chapter which 
with some ‘fteneral Remarks” closes 
to the Introduction. 

Then follows the main part of the 
book, denominated “The Tablets.” 
Mr. Watters has taken up the or- 
dinary designation of the classes of 
individuals whose tablets have been 


an 


the Temple.” 


© must 


“ origin 


honored with a place in the Con- 
fucian Temple, and then gives a 
sketch of each man in his class and 
in his rank. First of course is the 
Sage himself. He is followed by the 
“Four Associates” viz :—Yuen Hui, 
unequalled by any of the disciples 
for his love of learning. His hair 
turned gray at 29 years of age, and 
he died soon after, “ perished in his 
summer day.” Tsengtz, noted for his 





great filial piety, T'sz-sz, the reputed | 


the “ Doctrine of the Mean” and 
lastly Mencius, “the Sage who is 
Second” whom every body knows. 

Theseare followed by the “Twelve 
men of Genius” as our author 
translates -+-——7§. The most noted 
of these Twelve of course is Chu 
Hsi. 

Then comes a sketch of the 
“Former Worthies” 79 in number. 
About some of these persons, as 
little is known as about many of 
the successors of the Apostles, but 
the tablets are there in the Temple 
which frees them from a purely 
mythological character. But of 
many of them we find quite lengthy 
accounts, which will be read with 
interest. 

The account of the “ Former 
Worthies” is followed by sketches of 
the “Former Scholars” now number- 
ing 65, then we have 6 Ancestors 
who were glorified as Sages;” “Four 
Associates” and 6 ‘Former Con- 
fucianists,’”’ with which the book 
closes. 

We have then set before us in 
this work sketches more or less 
elaborate of 177 persons, more or 
less noted for their literary, political, 
military, or philosophical prowess, 
who have lived from B.c. 550 to 
A.D. 1709, and whose lives have and 
do exert a powerful influence upon 
this nation. Indeed we may say 
these men, following out, or philoso- 
phising on, and teaching the 
doctrines inculcated by Confucius, 
have moulded the mind of this 
Empire. It is then to the teachings 
of these men that we must look for 


the secret of the feelings, impulses, 
and ambitions of the leading men of 


to-day, so far as they belong to 
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the Conservative party of China. 
Is there any other party ? We are 
then greatly indebted to Mr. 
Watters for his labors upon this 
book, labors of pleasure, if not of 
sympathy with the men into whose 
merits he has looked and of whose 
lives and writings, he has given 
us an epitome if we may judge from 
the general tone of these sketches. 
We confess to a feeling of plea- 
sure as we read the accounts of 
many of these men, who were no 
time servers, nor demagogues, but 
men animated by the best principles 
of which they were aware, devoted 
to their country, and yet in some 
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instances with too little stamina to 
endure pitiless censure and wrong. 

We are sorry Mr. Watters has 
not placed his book in the market, 
it being as we understand not in- 
tended for sale. We should like to 
see it in the hands of missionaries, 
of diplomats and of everyone who 
has any real interest in knowing 
the best Chinese who have ever 
lived, and whose teachings are trea- 
sured up as the best heritage of the 
past. 

We hope that in some way the 
book now before us will find its 
way into the hands of many of our 
readers. 





Chinese Immigration,—A Paper Read 


at Saratoga, N.Y. Sept. 10th, 1879. 


After stating that “the question 
of Chinese immigration has drawn 
to it a degree of attention since the 
immigrants began to land in this 
country thirty years ago, which can 
hardly be explained by their num- 
bers, their conduct or their capa- 
city,” Dr. Williams proceeds to say 
“my present object is to describe 
the origin, kind and prospects of 
this immigration, the conduct and 
the rights of the immigrants, with 
notices of their treatment so as 
to come to an intelligent idea of 
the question.” All this the Doc- 
tor has done as few other men 
could do it. His own long resi- 
dence in China, both at Canton 
and Peking, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with that part of the country 
from which the immigrants come, 





before the Social Science Association 
By 8. Wells Williams, LL.D. 


his knowledge of the beginnings of 
the immigration in 1849, his in- 
timate acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the treaty and of the views 
of Chinese officials, enables him to 
speak with authority upon the facts 
of the case and to infer what the 
prospects of the immigration are 
with a degree of certainty far 
beyond the power of those who 
have raised the cry of “peac- 
able invasion.” Yet everything is 
done with coolness and good judg- 
ment which must carry conviction 
to those who are not bound by the 
desire to pander to all the demands 
of “the Chinese must go” party. 
We believe the circulation of Dr. 
Williams able paper will be of great 
service to those who are willing to 
know the truths. 
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We have articles on hand as 
follows :—- 

“Education of Woman in China,” 
by S. W. Williams, LL.D. “Colour- 
names in Mencius” by F. 

“What one gets to eat in Shan- 
tung,” by C.R.M. 

“*A critique of the Chinese Notions 
and Practice of Filial Piety,” by 
Rev. E. Faber. 

“Statistics of Roman Catholic 
Missions in China,” translated by 
Rev. C. Piton. 
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“Early Reminiscences of Foo- 
chow,” by Rev. 8. Johnson. 

“Family Sayings of Confucius,” 
by Rev. A. B. Hutchinson. 

“ Some thoughts about Christian 
Missions,” by Rev. T. Richard. 

“Mongolian Ruins ;” Mongolian 
Meteorology ;” ‘ Delusions about 


Mongolia ;” “The Recluse;’ “A 
Mongol Wizard;’ “The Good 
Ring and the Bad Ring,” By 
Hoinos. 


golian 
about 


’ “ A 
Good 
” By 





